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CHAPTER I. 

And bétween him and his foes 

A mist, a light, an image rose, 

Sinall at first and weak and frail, 

Like the vapour of the vale, 

‘Till as clouds grow on the blast, 

Like Jove’s armed giants starting fast, 

Aud glare with lightnings as they fly, 

And speak in thunder.to the sky. 

“GurLty, my lord, but recommended to the mercy 
of the court.” 

_ The verdict came on the expectant throng like a 
thunder-clap on the hushed stillness of a summer at- 
mosphere when no breath, no sound is heard to break 
tie dread silence of earth and sky. 

There had been just such an oppressive absence 
of the slightest whisper in that crowded court 
during the absence of the jury, in whose keeping 
red the destiny of the unhappy prisoner at the 
ar. 


_ Only once had a question been asked and answered 
2 au undertone, by a recent comer, who had 
managed to work his way into the foremost rank of 
the audience to the side of a grave, matured man, 
With an expression of real, deep sadness on his 
engular features. The words were few but signifi- 
Cant; 

: Will it go against him?” 

fear so. It is too clearly proved.” 

It might be that the voice of the younger speaker 
ad caught the attention of the man whose fate 
vas about to be pronounced, for upon the instant 
‘8 eyes turned sharply in his direction, and a 
lance was exchanged between him and the indi- 
Vidual who had asked the momentous question. It 
“as but for a moment, and yet no one could doubt 
that it bespoke some acquainience in former days, 
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[NEWS OF THE CONDEMNED.] 


And ere the remarkable individual who had first at- 
tracted the new comer’s attention could feel certain 
of its existence the recognition had given place to 
the same sternly maintained composure which had 
marked the whole demeanour of the prisoner under 
trial for the serious crime of forgery. 

In a few brief seconds more the door opened, and 
be usher heralded the return of the jury into their 

ox. 

“ Guilty, my lord!” was the firm, unhesitating 
verdict of the twelve arbiters of Raymond Lester’s 
innocence or criminality, 

And, though there had perhaps been little if any 
doubt in the minds of any present what that ver- 
dict would be, yet a thrill ran through the audience 
at the realization of such predictions. However, 
there was little leisure for speculation at the moment, 
for the judge at once began to prepare for passing 
sentence. 

And though the gloomy black cap was not needed, 
as in the case of yet more fearful and savage crime. 
yet the expression of the fine, intellectual features of 
the chief justice was grave and stern as he said: 

“‘ Prisoner at the bar, you have been found guilty 
by a jury of your countrymen of the crime of which 
you were accused. Have you anything to say why 
sentence should not now be passed upon you ?” 

There was a strained attention to catch the reply, 
and when the rich voice was heard which was so 
completely in accordance with Raymond Lester's in- 
tellectual face, in which gentle birth and breeding 
were undoubtedly stamped, it brought a strange 
moisture to the eyes even of the more hard and un- 

sympathizing among the audience. 

** Nothing, my lord—at least, nothing that could 
legally mitigate the sentence you may pass on me,” 
he replied. ‘‘And for the rest it is idle to take 
up the time of the court by describing what might 
be extenuating circumstances. Let it be. I can but 
womed like a man. The worst has been already 

orne.” - 
His lips closed firmly, with the air of a man who 





and that of no ordinary or passing nature. But it | 
rate that sudden animation in the faces of | 
0 . 


las determined on his course ; not as if some clap- 
trap effort at sentimentality dictated his words. 
There was no alternative, whatever might be the 


secret instincts in the breast of that high legal 
functionary. 

And the next words were brief and stern. 

** Raymond Lester, the sentence of the court is that 
you are condemned to penal servitude for twenty 
years. In your case there is at least no excuse 
either of ignorance or necessity for your crime, save 
what was the fruit of ambition and recklessness, 
Your station in life, your past career does but add 
to your guilt, while it rencers the punishinent more 
terrible and more signal an example to others.” 

The prisoner bowed low and respectfully, though 
no shadow of emotion was betrayed by him, ere he 
left the court. 

But to a keen observer it was still more indi 
eative of mental agony to watch the ashen huo 
of the clear olive skin, the pain in the large, stag- 
like eyes, the fixed sad look of the lips, than had a 
paroxym of grief and despair shaken his frame to 
the centre. 

“Tt’s a miserable business,” observed the striking 
leoking individual before alluded to, ‘‘a man like 
that, and so gifted in many ways, to fall into such 
frightful sin and degradation. { presume you know 
him, sir ?’”’ he added to the young fellow who had re- 
cently addressed him. 

‘* Pray why should you ascribe to me that honour ?” 
returned the person in question, who may as well be 
at once named as Sholto Balfour. 

‘* Because I can read a little of the human face,” 
replied the elder man. “And I am strangely de- 
ceivéd if there was not a spark of recognition in the 
eyes of that unlucky man and yourself. But, of 
course, I have no right to intrude upon any such 
secrets. Only I have heard enough of the past cir- 
cumstances of the case to make me strangely in- 
terested in Mr. Lester and his belongings. Let mo 
see. I think his wife is dead, is she not?” 

‘** Yes, I believe so,” was the stern, sharp reply. 

And then Sholto turned away witha slight bow and 
rapidly walked from the court. 

** A meddling old idiot,” he said to himself as he 
took his way along the crowded purlieus of the 
court. “I wonder what he has to do withit. He has 





sharp eyes that’s certain, and I don’t fancy it’s the 
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first time he has seen or heard of Lester. Any way, 
he did not get much out of me, that’s certain. An 
now for the fair Laura, for fair she certainly is, in 
spite of the years that have passed since I first saw 
her, in my early childhood, and thought her almost 
a divinity.” . 

He went rapidly on, after this monologue, till 
he reached one of the small streets in the pur- 
lieus of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and there ho stopped 
at a respectable though modest little house, at 
which he applied for admission by a double knock 
of a peculiar character, followed by two sharp, short 
pulls of the bell at the side of the door. 

It was quickly answered by a very young but 
tolerably neat maid servant, who replied in the af- 
firmative to his inquiry : 

“Ts Mrs. Nugent at home ?” 

The applicant did not stop to receive permission, 
but hastily ran up the short flight of stairs, and 
entered a room of which the half-opened door seemed 
to invite the intrusion. 

It was simply but not altogether untastefully 
furnished, and though it was evidently the abode of 
persons in humble circumstances yet there was a 
degree of womanly grace in the arrangement of the 
few knick-knacks that varied the plain articles of 
furniture, that gave an air of refinement to the 
modest apartment, and the inmates somewhat corre- 
sponded to the entourage. & 

A female of some twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years of age sat on a reclining ehair near the fire- 
place, a book in her hand, which bed certainly not 
been lately perused, since it was turned -the.reverse 
way.of the leaves, and yet held as if\fer use by the 
long, slender fingers of its owner. 

She was still splendidly handsome, #homgh the 
first nound.and glittering splendour of her beauty hed 
passed into the maturer stage when the ontline,of} 


the face hardens and the brilliancy,of ‘the eyes [ 


blazes rather with passion than with the.gay -viva- 
city of youth, 

But Laura Nugent wasatill in the full glow-of'the 
charms that gave her the claim to be galled “ithe 
handsomest branette they had known”? by many a 
real or casual.admirer. 

On a low stoolat her feet sat a child of perhaps 
five years old, whose.early blossoming.of unneual 
beauty and vivagious Gidllienen of expression sas 
as lovely as cquid be imagined by the mogt.success- 
ful and idealistic artist, 

The soft ehild features were not so totally up- 
formed as to make their development doubtful, mor 
yet so sharp as to give fear of harsher outline in 


after life, 

Yes, she was a rare specimen of child beauty was 
that little Gwenda, and so Shafto Balfour theught. 
But he had little time for speculation, Laura \Nu- 
gent’s eyes and keen, questioning voice arrested him 
at the moment. 

“ Well, what is it, yes or no to that trifling charge?” 
she said, in a sharp, sarcastic tone, that betrayed the 
eager anxiety concealed under the mocking words, 

** Yes,” was the calm, decided answer. 

And Laura shrank down in her chair, and her 
hands for a few moments concealed her face ere she 
next spoke. 

* How does he bear it ?” 

“T cannot tell. He looked calm and brave. I have 
no other means of judging. You will go and see him, 
will you not ?” 

Again there was that sharp, sudden thrill and its 
equally rapid conquest. 

“Why should l? He should surely send for me 
ere I force myself on his notice,” she said. 

“No, no. Not under the especial circumstances,” 
returned Sholto. ‘He is in grief and danger, it is 
for his friends to rally onan and to comfort him 
now. ShallI go and see him first? shall I learn 
= ' ees if you hesitate?” he continued, more 
mildly. 

“Perhaps. Yes, it is better so,” she exclaimed. 
“Listen, Mr. Balfour. You, of all persons living, 
can best appreciate my position. Raymond Lester 
owes to me all, all, yes, even to the shelter given to 
this unfortunate child.” 


Mr. Balfour’s eyes riveted themselves on the lone 


little girl with calm, deliberate examination. 


“This is his daughter then, and not yours?” he 
asked, in asomewhat enigmatic style that might be 
susceptible of either meaning that was to be attached 


to the words. 


A dark vermillion, either from shame or resent- 
went, overspread her cheeks, but she accepted the 


safest interpretation of the expression. 


“Itis Mr. Lester’s child, not mine,” she said, 
“* If ho desire it [ will take her to him.” 
I will myself 
ascertain his orders,” returned Sholto. ‘I presume 
there can be little doubt he will wish to see the 
pretty child. Well, any one might consider ita cer- 
tain thing in my opinion, especially when it is such 


haughtily. 
“That is surely not problematic. 


a pretty little creature as this child.” 


Laura glanced half jealously at the little Gwenda. 


“You think her good-looking, or at least tha 


“© Both,” was the brief response. “I never saw a 
more perfect promise of beauty. I eould be content 
to secure. the blossom, certain that it will open into 
the flower.” ; 

A rapid flash flamed over the woman’s face. 
“Well,” she resumed, after a moment’s pause, 
“as you say, it is a time for his friends and well- 
wishers torally round him, and if you.can obtain an 
order and a permit from himself and the jailer, I 
will go.” a 

« And be kind and consolatory ?” he asked. 

** So far as in me lies—which very much depends 
on himself,” she answered. ‘ Will you, and can you 
obtain the permission ?” 

= believe I can. I am certain that I can,” he an- 
swered, quickly, 

* 7 on jae he never told me what was the 
link that bound you together ?” she returned, after 
a brief silence. ‘‘ There is so great a separation in 
most respects between him and the gay and yery 
young Sholto Balfour.” ; ; ! 
“That might be an attraction,” he replied, lightly. 
“ Ag well search for the motives of strange mar- 
riages as of such friendships as ours. It’s suffi- 
cient that I found him agreeable, brilliant, service- 
able. That was my motive for the connection, his 
could be better explained by himself,” he added,, 
rather sardonically. . . 

Mrs. Nugent gave a slight, sneering smile, that 
was not becoming to her handsome features. 

‘* Well,” she said, after a pause, “ well, I care not 
so that I have the chance of seeing and of bidding 
him farewell. Let me hear from you with as little 
‘delay as possible, Mr. Balfour,” she said, with the 
airrather of @ queen than asuppliant. — ; 
The young man’s lips curled, but he did not give 
mtteranee to the thought that brought the same to 


ane shall hear from hours are 
ast,” hesaid,risingvtodepart. ‘There will be-but 
Fittlosime to spare ere-thesentence is carried into 
effet, and I counsel-you to-remain in waiting should 


I have to.summon quickly. 
**T have few. fewer still that ‘take 
meifeom. home,” said. “I shall wait for your 
summons withomt even leaving this poor house, 


. Balfour. 
‘Phe young man bowed courteously.and in another 
minute the wowan was alone. i 
“ Yes, yes,” sheanuxmased, “I must see himand 
leara ‘his last wishes. But for whet purpose re- 
mains a seoret, save tome, Laura Nugent, and to 
the.aare-ravelation of time.” 
=SE—— 
OHAPTER II. 
Honey from silkworms who can gather P 

Or silk from the yellow bee ? 

The grass may grow in wintry weather 

As soon as hate in me. 

A passion like the one I prove 

Canuot divided be; 

I hate thy want of truth and love, 

How should [ then hate thee ? 
RayMonD LESTER was on the eve of the last 
days he was likely to spend in the land of his birth, 
his happiness, and his crime and misery. 
He knew it all, he appreciated to the utmost the 
agony that was his portion, he drank to the dregs 
that bitter cup of misery, still he was calm, out- 
wardly calm, and no one could have suspected the 
sleepless nights and the suffering days that were 
well nigh sufficient punishment for his sin. 
But there was yet one more drop to be drained, 
one interview to be endured, that would be all 
that remained in the old country he was about to 

uit. 
rs And each moment as he sat in that prison cell, 
and listened to the approaching footsteps, seemed 
one long rack of torture to his excited brain, 
At length it came, 
The heavy step of tho warder, and, what could 
only be caught by the senses quickened by suifering, 
a lighter footfall as of a woman’s tread, and in 
another minute the door opened and the tall, grace- 
ful form of Laura Nugent passed slowly into the 


me ere many 


room, 
“A lady to see you,” growled the jailer. 
Rang then the door was closed, and the two were 
alone. 


Lester was the first to break. 
“This is your time of triumph, Laura,” 
* And of your humiliation, Raymond; but I am 


tered your child.” 
He started as if galvanized at the words. 


bear. 
thus abandoned at her tender years.” 
Laura gave a slight cry of pain. 


There was silence for some moments which Mr, 


no base, mean nature to rejoice in the curse that has 
fallen on your head,” she replied, quietly, “else I 
should not have obeyed your summons nor shkel- 


“Laura, that is the most cruel torture I have to 
My poor Gwenda, my injured child, to be 


have taken your child as my own charge, my che- 
rished one, is this to be my reward ?” 


’ 
**No, no; forgive, forgive me,” he exclaimed, 


suddenly seizing her hand and clasping it in his, 
“Laura, Heaven help me, but it is only too 


true that you were, you always have been my only 


real love, and it is from that one great event of my 
life that all its sins and sufferings have sprung. A 
loveless marriage and a joyless home were bad 
schooling for a nature like mine. But that is all 
over now, and it is only of my innocent Gwenda that 
I would speak at such a moment. Laura, will you 
indeed be as a mother to her even though she is the 
child of your rival ?” 

“Ts sbe mot yours, Raymond?” was the soft 


response. 

“ Noble and good, noble and »” he repeated, 
fervently, “Ah, Laura, why I not know you 
sooner, and when | might have made you mine in 
the.sight.of Heaven mani? But now that you 
are returning good for evil it is as a torture for 
me to remember-the past.” 

“ Then or it, ame -to ‘be confident in my 
trath and, affection,’ she returned, “but tell me 
what.you desireforher. :Shall I bring her to you? 
Even now-she iswithin gall. I can soon place her 
in your arms.” 
shuddered -wi 
“No, Laura, mo. L.will not see her. Her last 
vision of ber * @ball nat be as.e disgraced 
felon. Let her believe me.dead. Let ber not even 
know my name to tisk mdsnowledge of -the terrible 
truth coming to her young .cars. Give sher your 
name, Laura. Call her your niece,.cousin; what you 
will, if you will not-riskethe bringing her up as a 
daughter. Quly keep from her the knowledge of 
my crime and disgrace, teach her to think kindly of 
me.and to weep overgny grave, not shrink from my 
— toughing pathos in his tone that 
‘There was a in his tone 
would have brought#moistureeven to manly eyes. 
But Laura, perhaps fer the unhappy prisoner's 
sake, commanded her emotion under a strange, 
cal, shreng exterior, 

“\agmond,” she said, ““now in this our last 
parking weunay wellibecandid as to the past. You 
say youleved—nay that youalways have loved me. 
Yet you abandoned me im former days, aud even 
os yonr wife ——— you could have —— for 

e injury ne, you never sought me out, 
and saipicme to forgive and to love you still, till 
thisgreat diggnace fell on all shrank from 
you.as.from the ue, poor Laura Nugent, 
your deserted. love, Raymond.” 
e‘had flushed painfully during her speech. 

“You ask what will but deepen my humiliation, 
Laura, The truth was that I had made myself so 
helplessly dependent on my father’s bounty that I 
was fain to purchase it at any cost. And the stern 
condition then was a solemn promise on my part 
that I would never under any circumstances renew 
my acquaintance with you, or make you my wife. 
It almost seemed,”’ he added, sighing, ‘‘as if he had 
foreseen poor Winifred’s early death. Thank Heaven 
she was spared this misery and shame.” 

“Then you did, you do love her?” asked the 
woman, sharply, in rasping tones, 

“As I might a dear friend,a gentle sister,” ho re- 
plied, sadly. ‘‘ Notas I loved you, Laura. You 
had the whole passionate fervour of my youth. and 
it has not been rekindledin maturer years, But 
all this is idle mockery now,” he went on, impa- 
patiently, “Itis not of myself and my sins aad 
follies | would speak in these precious moments. 
You promise me—as you would to the dying—that 
you wiil carry out my wishes, that you will bring 
up Gwenda in ignorance of her real name and birth?” 

“Ido,” she said, firmly, “Yes, from my very 
soul I promise, Raymond.” 

“Thanks—thanks, There are only a few more 
arrangements to make, There isa slender pittance 
that Gwenda inherits from her mother, and that 
will at least prevent your suffering in purse from 
your generous devotion. It is but some thirty pounds 
a year, but it is enough for.a child’s nurture, and 
when she is of age she can add to it by her own ta- 
lents and exertions.” 

“Tt is so far a comfort that the poor child is not 
destitute,” returned Laura, pa “But where 
and how is it to be claimed, Raymond ?” 

He looked embarrassed at the question. 

“Thad forgotten. It will be difficult, but yet I 
think it could be managed for Sholto Balfour to take 
my place as trustee, and he should be the only other 
repozitory ofthe secret of her birth. There can be 
no fitter person than the distant relative of her 
mother, and I do not suppose he will find any trouble 
in accomplishing it.” 

“But should you come back and I, perhaps, be 
dead, what then? You would have lost all clue to 


your child,” returned Laura, 
Raymond gave an impatient gesture. 
“T return, Laura. You are but mocking me, Do 





t “Tt is 





she will be so?”’ she asked, 





you who are cruel, Raymond. When I 
have forgotten all but that I once loved you, and 


you suppose I could endure twenty years of such 
misery and hardship? No, no, It will not be for 
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long. I shall soon fall a victim to my just punish- 
ment, and Gwenda never even guess the spot where 
her’ father lies. Well, so much the better,” he 
added, changing his tone to aharder accent. ‘* And 
may Heaven bless her with all that can bring the 
truest and the noblest happiness and honour on her 
young head; and tell her that I blessed her in my 
last hours, and that she was the sole eartlly care 
and love I thad left to me.” 

Again the dark look exame over Laura’s face, but 
this time she made no reply or comment, and only 
glanced to the door to see whether the approaching 
footsteps in the passage were a signal for her de- 


patture. o 

The door did indeed open and‘the rough but not 
uncivil warder appeared. 

“Now, ma’am, if you please the time’s up, and 
the prisoner ean only have one visitor ‘at a time you 
see, and there’s a —— waiting who is anxious 
to see him, only I don't exactly know the name. So 
please to take your leave, ma’am, at once.” 

The good-hearted feliow did indeed ‘retire a little 
as if to allow the prisoner and the lady some liberty 
in their farewell. 

But Raymond Lester only pressed Laura’s hand 
in his, and then bending forward printed a grave 
kiss on her brow. 

“ Farewell, Laura, farewell,” he said, sadly; “may 
Heaven deal with you as you do with my poor or- 
phan child, You will be rewarded richly whether for 
good or evil, though I, alas;am out of the pale of 
mersy or blessing.” 

Then turning calmly tothe warder he bade him 
conduct the lady from the place, 

“ Who is this person who is .waiting, my friend ?”” 
he added, “ not Mr, Balfour, is it? you would re- 
member him, surely, I don’t need strangers to tor- 
ment me now.” 

“ No, Mr. Lester, it is not,” he replied, “it isa 
stranger, but I don’t think you'd better refuse to see 
him, for he has a special order from the governor, 
and he came ina carriage I know. It can’t matter 
now, you see.” 

“No,” repeated Lester, bitterly, “no, it does not. 
Let.the whole world see my degradation, it is patent 
toall who may choose to'be interested in my guilt 
and misery: wid 

The man did not wait'tohear these concluding 
words, but hurried Laura-Nugent awayas rapidly 
as possible from the spot. 

Ia some two or three minutes more he returned 
and pecunes in the new comer with the announce- 
ment : 

“Gentleman to see you,:sir.” 

The visitor's figure and face were not altogether 
new to Raymond Lester, though he could not at ence 
recall where he had seen them before. 

In truth the vague memory recalled but mistily 
the fact that his eyes had been momentarily attracted 
to that remarkable face on the terrible day of his 
trial even in the height of his suspense and agony, 
though since forgotten in more engrossing subjects. 

It was the same very mature man who had been 
addressed by Sholto Balfour, and who had impressed 
the young man so strongly by his peculiar manner 
and air that he had frequently speculated afterwards 
on the chances of his having been connected with the 
unhappy prisoner of whom they had thus spoken. 

_But there was‘a different expression and air over 
his whole faceand mien now. He looked actually 
younger with his carefully made toilet, his air of 
careless command that seemed to be habitual! to his 
every gesture, and self-reliant ease of manner. 

Raymond Lester was too much accustomed to the 
aristocratic element in the social world not to com- 
prehend all thisat a glance ; and, strangely enough, 
his own pride and high breeding appeared to be 
roused by the contact, even in the midst of his own 
degradation. There wasa kind of lofty grace in 
the bow with which the condemned felon received 
his unknown visitor that might have brought a 
smile to the lips of a looker on as that greeting was 
exchanged. 

_ “You have the advantage of me in more respects 
than one,” were Raymond’s first words when the 
door was closed. ‘“ My name and story have a very 
unenviable notoriety, but I thought evena criminal 
might claim some choice in receiving his visitors.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Lester, and believe me I would 
have respected your privacy only that my business 
was urgent and I hope important to yourself as well 
asto me. So I would not risk the chance of a re- 
fusal to admit me when I desired to act the part of 
& friend.” 

“A friend, and yet utterly unknown to me,” was 
the incredulous ‘response. “I am a complete 
stranger even to your name you will remember,” he 
continued, as a slight scorn came over his cumpa- 
nion’s lips that perhaps betokened some evil to Ray- 
mond’s fevered nerves. 

‘ true, true,” replied the stranger, more kindly, 
when the momentary bitterness had passed away. 

I should not forget that, as you observe, the whole 
Hee is in my part of the situation at present, 


forming you of my name.aad purpose in visiting yo 


and indeed profes 


more than half English,” he added, with a smile. 
Raymond bowed in silence, 


by the stranger. 


on my present action. 
try and explain it to you as I best may.” 
Tt was remarkable how Raymond Lester could b 


stranger’s birth and cireumstances. Yet, even a 
drowning men catch at straws, so there was a vagu 
hope inspired by the very mystery of the visit to hi 


motives for so remarkable a proceeding. 


tory.’ 
Count Albert smiled triumphantly. 


if I am not misinformed,” 


trust himself to speak. 


station ?” 
Raymond laughed bitterly. 


say is your title? 


of beggar’s offspring ?” he added, scornfually. 


plebeian taint for many a long generation ?” 
Count Albert turned his head, perhaps to conceal 


formed lips. 


Lester, as my meaning. 


that suffice you?” 


doubtful whether he even heard the last words. 


circumstances. 


nected with your presence.” 
** Perhaps. 


destiny. Will you entrust her to me ?—wili you 
give her over to me, as my own? 
minal sacrifice to make. 


to my request.” ~ 
‘* And pray under whose guardianship, and with 


companion did not understand. 

“Oh, mine, so far as the arrangements for her 
education and maintenance of course,’ was the 
reply, ‘but I shall take care she shall have proper 
female management in her bringing up, till she is of 
an age to take her place in my house. And, as to 
provision for her, I will engage to secure her against 
poverty and distress so far as money will guard a 
girlfrom harm.” 

‘One more question. Why is all this ? what in- 
terest can you have in the child of a stranger whom 
you have never even seen?” asked the prisoner, 
calmly. 

1 do not see what that has to do with your de- 
cision,” replied the count, evasively. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
am anxious for a child to cheer me in my after 
years—perhaps I have other reasons for desiring 
your little Gwenda’s presence in my home.” 
‘“*Gwenda! Then you know her name—you have 


perhaps seen her!” exclaimed Lester, impetuously. 
I have been 


“ Pardon me, I have not seen her. 





Owever that can quickly be removed by my in- 





told that is her name, 


I understand she promises 


Iam called Count Albert Fontane, and though my 
ancestors, title and estates are Italian yet on my 
mother’s side I am English, and through her I feel 
a strong interest in this my 
adopted country and its sons. Indeed I believe I am 


He did not even then see that this gave any ex- 
planation of the stranger’s visit, and the thought 
seemed to be penetrated with instinctive quickness 


“I comprehend you,” he said; “you do not un- 
derstand what that has to do with my visit to you 
to-day. And it needs a keen insight into human na- 
ture and its peculiarities to fully realize its effects 
But it is even so, and I will 


tvon to the’slightest interest in what did indeed ap- 
pear such extrancous subjects as an unknown 


cell and the significant hints that there were friendly 


‘* Perhaps you will be as brief.as possible, sir,’’ 
he said, striving to hide his real eagerness under a 
mask of impatience at the interruption, ‘you will 
imagine I have other things to occupy my thoughts 
than mere idle curiosity as to your birth and his- 


“No doubt, and I think i can divine the chief 
subject of youranxiety. You havea child, Mr. Lester, 


The unhappy prisoner bowed assent ; he could not 


“It is of her I would speak to you,” said the 
count. “ Are you inclined to give up the rights and 
authority of a parent, should it be possible to pro- 
cure a home for her, as an adopted child, where she 
would be sheltered and educated according to her 


** Pray what is her station, count, since that you 
Is she as a felon’s daughter to 
be brought up suitably to her father’s position at 
the hulks among gangs of thieves and rogues, a sort 
“ Or 
is she, my darling, to be nurtured as the gently 
born daughter of ancestors whom I have done my 
best to disgrace,” he went on, witha sarcastic 
smile, ‘‘ but whose blood was, at least, free from 


the contempt that curled too obviously his well- 


** You have a good word in your not over expres- 
sive language for what I would convey to you, Mr. 
If you consent to my pro- 
posal, your child shall be brought up as a lady. Will 


Raymond seemed to study the stranger’s linea- 
ments with an abstracted attention that left it 


““T fancy I have seen you before,” he said; “yes, 
in former days we certainly must have met, and, as 
it seems to me, not under pleasant or satisfactory 
I have a vague sense of something 
that recalls at once danger and disgrace as con- 


I am not here to discuss useless m>- 
mories and gone-by episodes,”’ returned the count. 
“The great question is now of your child and her 


It is but a no- 
You can never hope to 
bring her back to your home or heart as your 
daughter ; you lose nothing and gain all by yielding 


what security ?’”’ asked Raymond, in a tone that his 


u. | to be pretty,” was tho careless response. “ AgainI 

must remind you that all this is most extraneous 
to the subject, and press you for a reply. I am 
ready to give you my pledge as to your daughter's 
safety and provision as my adopted child, if you 
will consent to engage at no future time, or under 
any circumstances to claim her, or t> inform her of 
ker real birth.” 

Mr. Lester started. 

It was a repetition of the very resolution he had 
but a brief hour since so solemnly pressed on Laura 
Nugent. 

But, strangely enough, it did but strike on his 

heart with a harsh, cold agony, that was perhaps en- 
tively unreasonable, but which he could not subdues 
Laura’s voice, Laura’s promises, Laura’s sharp and 
too well-deserved reproaches all sounded in his ears 
like a warning knell, that bade him pause in his 
e | reply. 
“Count Albert, if that is your name,” he said, 
firmly, “I tell:you to your face that I do not trust 
$ | you, nor will I give to you the most precious posses- 
e | sion I have toa stranger’s keeping. My child is my 
8 | unworthy eelf’s chief blessing. She is the sole me- 
mento of a much-injured wife, and I will not thus 
forfeit the claim that is not even forfeited by the 
felon. No, my fame, my character is gone for ever, 
my gold, such as it was, is forfeited to my country’s 
laws. tno power on earth can take from me the 
child of my heart. She shall. not be given to astran- 
ger, Count Albert.” 

_ stranger gave a self-satisfied, complacent 
smile, 

‘Very heroic no.doubt, very high tall-talk, Mr. 
Lester; bat it seems to me that it is very foolish. 
The simple question is whether your child is to be 
a forlorn, deserted, helpless waif on the world, 
with the very doubtful privilege of retaming you 
as her father, and having a right and protection 
some twenty years since, or whether you will ensure 
to her comfort, safety, and a suitable education, 
which will be the first passport to a brilliant destiny 
hereafter? That is the rude way of puttiug the 
affair. If you are obstinate I have no more to say, 
still I give you the-serious and confident prediction 
that you are struggling in vain against your destiny. 
Gwenda Lester’s fate is entwined with mine as surely 
as your blood flows in her veins, strive as you will.” 
There was a low, ominous, thrilling tone in the 
strauger’s voice that might well send a shiver to 
the already shaken nerves of the convict, But still 
the father’s instinei was strong within him, and he 
looked despairingly at the tempter with the proud 
yet shrinking resolution that a sensitive nature 
alone can inspire, 

“Do as you will, I am prepared ; but I will not 
vary in my determination. My Gwenda is alread 
under the protection of one in whom I can mae 
and in her keeping I am content to leave her, with 
the faith that Heaven's blessing and guidance will 
rest on the worse than orphan girl.’’ 

Count Albert laughed scornfully. 

** Fool!” he said, “and worse than fool! to parody 
your own pathetic cadence. Mr, Lester, I in my 
turn will read this lesson in yourears, as I am con. 
fident that fate will aid my own strong will. Your 
Gwenda will be in my power in spite of all you 
can do or arrange, though as yet I shall not at- 
tempt to resist your blind infatuation! Shall I give 
you some inkling of my knowledge, Raymond 
Lester ?”’ he went on,.in a voice different from that 
he had hitherto used; ‘‘shall I whisper to you one weil. 
known name to convince you that I am not alto. 
gether ignorant of your antecedents? There wasa 
beautiful woman, for whom if I mistake not you 
would have sinned even more deeply than your pre- 
sent erime. She was well worthy of homage, was the 
fair Laura; yes, that countryman of mine who in his 
day lost his senses at that very name could scarcely 
have had a more charming ideal than your English 
love !” 

Raymond's cheeks had flushed and then whitened 
like a burning coal that wastes itself in, worthless 
dust. 

“ Silence !”’ he said, in a low, concentrated tone, 
* prisoner that I am, [ will not endure this, I will 
not hear such insults unrevenged !” 

His hands clenched, and his eyes blazed in a 
threatening fire, which sent his companion by an 
involuntary start nearer to the door for some pro- 
tection from such an outburst. 

“Do not add murder to your other crimes, my 
good sir,’’ observed the count, scornfully ; ‘‘I assure 
you it will dono possible good. The fact is [ am 
come of a race that can command some amount of 
hereditary power, somewhat above ordinary mortals, 
my good Mr. Lester. Such things are not altogether 
uncommon even in your country, and certainly not in 
my own land. Yourdaughter’s fate is blended with 
mine by an indissoluble link for which I cannot ac- 
count, but which is certain and powerful as life it- 
self. It only rests with you to make it good or 
evil by yielding her up to my guidance or elso 
tempting fate by resisting its plans and mysterious 
dictates. There is brief time to decide,” he went 
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on, as he heard the steps of the officials approach- 
ing the door. ‘‘ Shail there be enmity or friendship 
between us ?” : he 

Lester paused yet a few moments ere his decision 
was fully taken. His eyes were closed as if to shut 
out surrounding objects from his sight, or to raise his 
heart in prayer to Him he had but too entirely 
neglected in thought and word and deed. 

But when he again spoke his voice had a harsh 
ring in it which spoke rather of a resentful if im- 
potent bitterness than such calm strength as might 
have been derived from more noble and less human 
sources. : ; 

“Do your worst,” he said, bitterly, “do your 
worst. I defy you to harm that innocent child by 
your fiendish machinations. She is already cared 
for by one who will not yield her up when sho has 
pledged to preserve her, even at the cost of her own 
very life and peace. I will not consent to give aver 
every right, every instinct of my nature. Bad as I 
am ! degraded as I feel, at least I am a man, and my 
child has my heart’s blood in her veins. Now leave 
me! I shall not change were you to torture me for 
the brief remainder of my existence in this mise- 
rable den.” ’ : 

Count Albert stood in silent abstraction for a brief 
space, 

Pe lam sorry,” he said, “for your infatuation, al- 
beit it will make small difference in my plans or 
purposes; still, it would have been much more 
satisfactory had the transfer been arranged instead 
of being left to my own powers to manage. Adieu, 
Mr. Lester ; when we meet again our positions may 
be reversed, and our conduct also.” 

“True, Count of Fontane, true. It may be so. 
Our positions may be changed, ay, and our conduct 
also. Now leave me, I am weary of your presence,” 
and he waved the count from the cell as if he were 
a sovereign dismissing the offender from his palace 
instead of a condemned felon in a prison cell, 


(To be continued.) 





GREAT TALKERS, 

Jounson perhaps set the fashion of estimating the 
capacities of a man by his colloquial powers. His 
opinion of Burke was that you could not talk with 
him five minutes without saying, ‘‘ This is an extra- 
ordinary mav.” Johnson honoured a man who fairly 
put his mind to his. If we passin review the most 
eminent of those who are remembered as conversa- 
tionalists, it is doubtful whether we shall finda single 
name that can be for a moment opposed to that of 
Johnson. Curran, a8 &@ converser, was infinitely 

surke’s superior. Asa converser, Curran was, in- 
deed, the first man of his day—of a day of intellec- 
tual giants. Horne Tooke, with all his respect and 
friendship for Grattan, allowed Curran to be superior 
in wit to Grattan. “ Curran’s the man who struck me 
most,” wrote Lord Byron. “The riches of his Irish 
imagination were exhaustless, I have heard that 
man speak more poetry than ever I have seen writ- 
ten.” 

George Selwyn achieved his reputation as a wit 
rather than a talker, Asa wit he stood in the first 
rank. If he was not always as sparkling he was al- 
ways less premeditated than Sheridan. Walpole, who 
rarely praised any one, praises Selwyn. The pearls 
that Selwyn carelessly threw from him Walpole care- 
fully collected and reset in his correspondence, He 
was eminently and wholly a man of fashion. He 
luxuriated away a life of seventy-two years in clubs 
aud conversation, in the House of Commons, and the 
card-rooms at Arthur’s. Lord Holland knew his 
worth as a friend when, on being confined to his bed, 
he heard that George Selwyn had called. “ The next 
time Mr, Selwyn calls,” said his lordship, “ show him 
up. If Iam alive I shall be delighted to see him ; if 
1 am dead he’ll be delighted to see me.” 





Learn TO Wait.—Of all the lessons that humanity 
has to learn in life’s school the hardest is to learn to 
wait. Not to wait with the folded hands thatclaim life's 
prizes without previous offort, but, having struggled 
and crowded the slow years with trial, to wait, seeing 
no such result as effort seems to warrant, nay, per- 
haps, disaster instead. To stand firm at such a crisis of 
existence, to preserve one’s self-poise and self-respect, 
not to lose hold or to relax effort, this is greatness, 
whether achieved by man or woman—whether the 
eye of the world notes it, or it is recorded iu that book 
which the light of eternity shallalone make clear to 
the vision. 

Steer.—In answer to the question, “Can a man 
keep well ou four hours’ sleep?” a contemporary re- 
plies: “ There may be instances when four hours of 
sleep are suficient, but for the race it is only about 
half enough. ‘Tie ill effects of insufficient sleep may 
be witnessed on some of the principal organic func- 
tions, but it is the brain and nervous system that 
suffer chiefly and in the first instance. ‘I'he conse- 
quences ofa very protracted vigilare too well kuowa 








to be mistaken, but many a person is suffering—un- 
conscious of the cause—from the habit of irregular 
and insufficient sleep. One of its most common effects 
is a degree of nervous irritability and peevishness, 
which even the happiest self-discipline can scarcely 
control, That buoyancy of the feelings, that cheer- 
ful, hopeful, trusting temper that springs far more 
from organic conditions than from mature aad definite 
convictions, gives way toa spirit of dissatisfaction 
and dejection, while the even demeanour, the mea- 
sured activity are replaced either by a lassitude that 
renders any exertion painful, or an impatience and 
restlessness not very conducive to happiness. Upon 
the intellectual powers the mischief is still more 
serious. They not only lose that healthy activity 
which combines and regulates their movement in the 
happiest manner, but they are no longer capable of 
effurts once perfectly easy. The conceptions cease 
to be clear and well defined, the power of endurance 
is weakened, inward perceptions are confounded with 
outward impressions, and illusory images obtrude 
themselves unbidden upon the mind, This kind of 
disturbance may pass sooner or later into actual in- 
sanity, and many a noble spirit has been utterly 
prostrated by habitual loss of rest.” 








HE CHOSE THE BETTER WAY. 
I saw them leave their happy home, 
Two brothers, young and fair, 
The light of love was in their hearts, 
And hope was living there ; 
A father’s blessing they received, 
They heard a mother’s prayer. 


They sought the city’s crowded mart, 
Where bustling business ran— 

A steady tide of industry, 
The work of busy man. 

And there, with hope and energy, 
Life’s earnest work began. 


The flight of years to manhool 
brought 
The twain, and still the sky 
Was bright with hope, and life was 
sweet, 
The days passed happily, 
And oft that mother’s gentle prayer 
Was heard in memory. 


There came a dark, sad day ; one felt 
The tempter’s wicked spell ; 

Ife listened to the siren voice, 
He yielded and he fell ; 

Alas! that voice to all his joys 
Was but the warning knell, 


The other won the praise of men, 
And in life’s twilight gray, 

That father’s blessing, mothor’s prayer, 
Breathed on that parting day, 

In memory lived to comfort him 


Who chose the better way. Cc. D. 








Tne True May.—Nine-tenths of the alleged in- 
humanity of mankind is owing to their being deceived. 
If people are sure of an accident or calamity, crowds 
hasten torelieve it. By veracity we charm in con- 
versation; by sincerity we influence opinion; by 
trustworthiness we render friends loving and secure, 
add to the general confidence of men, and, by thus 
strengtheuing the foundation of society, acquire the 
right to an analogous personal sense of worth and 
firmness. ‘Iruth gives a sense of security to the 
feeblest man, as lying does of insecurity to the 
strongest, The true man has but one answer to give 
to his iuterrogators, one story to tell them, nobody’s 
face to fear, 

ConcerNING Memory.—It is doubtful if there 
ever lived a man who possessed that quality in so re- 
markable a degree as the historian Niebuhr. When 
ouly twelve years of age he astonished all by his 
kuowledge of history, statistics, and geography. He 
acquired twenty languages. His memory never gave 
up what he had once made his own, His wife and 
sister tried him in Gibbon, and questioned him, ac- 
cording to the index, on the most trivial points; but 
they soon gave up the hope of finding him igno- 
rant of any point of history, however unimportant, 
Yet, with all his learning, he delighted in lively and 
witty conversation, and the joyous games of chil- 
dren. 

Danaer FROM A CoLp Room.—Fresh air is good 
alvays, but it may be too cool for health. Ventila- 
tion is important, but it will not be safe to secure it 
by opening windows in winter. Peoplemay be over- 
zealous for an object, and push it to great extremes, 
as many think it unhealthy to sleep in a warm room 
in winter. Dr. Hall protests earnestly against sleep- 
ing in cold rooms, or opening windows in chambers 
during the winter. Oue feels the change instantly 
on going from a warm room into the open air in 





winter, and but for vigorous exercise the whole sys. 
tem would receive a sudden shock from the great 
change. There is equal danger in passing from warm 
sitting-rooms to cold chambers. ‘he lungs have a 
temperature of ninety-eight degrees, and if they in. 
hale air all night at forty or thirty degrees, tho result 
may be inflammation of the lungs, or pneumonia, Dr. 
Hall says: “It is safer to sleep ina bad air with a 
temperature over fifty than iu a pure air with a tem- 
perature under forty. The bad air may disgust you, 
but cannot kill you; the cold air can and does kill 
very Often.” 

Discovery OF Roman Rematns.—Some interest- 
ing Roman remains have just been discovered at Mes- 
nil, near Lillebonne, Seine-Inférieure, on an estate 
belonging to M. Montier-Huet. They consist of a 
series of tombs containing various relics, among 
which may be mentioned a small vial with a narrow 
neck, as if made for some liquid to be poured out 
drop by drop; & metailic cover for a vase, a large 
earthenware jar, a statue of a female holding a 
funereal urn, covered witha veil, and a stone bearing 
the inscription, “* Mecari.” These articles are muti- 
lated, and the spot bears traces of fire. 


HORSE-BREAKING AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

In foreign countries when the colt is first broken 
a bit of a severity greater thau that in common use 
is put into his mouth. The rough-rider gets upon 
his back, and something like the following scene 
occurs. The young horse, feeling a strange weight 
upon him, probably begins by leaping up with all 
feet from the ground, at the same time curving his 
back—a proceeding known as ‘“ buck-jumping ;” 
finding that this does not dislodge his rider, he 
lowers his head and kicks violently, hoping to send 
the rider over his head. The latter iustantly draws 
the bridle tight, and throws the horse’s head so high 
that kicking is impossible to him, for, to be able to 
kick, a horse has to hold his head low. Bafiled again, 
he rears, and the man instantly loosens the reins and 
applies the spurs sharply. ‘The horse drops to his 
forefeet, and, as @ last resource to escape from his 
tormentor, runs away. He is pulled up by the ac- 
tion of the powerfal bit, which holds his jaw like a 
vice so long as he tries to resist it ; but he does not 
try for long, for such a bit as is used is, in truth, ir- 
resistible. Then, completely at his wits’ end, the 
poor beast stands trembling, quite cowed, and break- 
ing out in a profuse perspiration. Thereupon, the 
rider coaxes him aud pats him, and (to use an ex- 
pressive word employed by the late Mr. Rarey, of 
horse-taming celebrity) “gentles” him. The horso 
may be supposed to argue that there is no contending 
against a power and an intelligence which he has 
lvarned to perceive are superior to his own. He has 
discovered that farther contention is useloss; what- 
ever attempt at resistance or aggression he has made 
has been checked and mastered, and he submits. The 
horse is broken. 

Let us now examine the process of horse-breakiag 
as performed in England, and see how these various 
conditions are fulfilled. ‘I'he rough-rider, armed with 
a stout ash sapling anda heavy pair of spurs, mouuts 
the unbroken colt, who is bitted with tue ordinary 
English double bridle. The colt kicks, aud his bitis 
jerked violently, and he is spurred, and violently 
struck with the stick. He plunges, and is again cor- 
rected. Herears; and here comes into action tho 
well-known‘artifice of the Euglish horse-breaker, a 
feat which it takes a marvellously quick haud and 
perfect nerve to accomplish without danger. When 
the horse is standing high in the air he is pulled over 
by the rider aud falls backward, the rider slipping 
to one side to avoid being crushed. The risk to the 
horse is great, the risk to the rider immense; and it 
may be doubted whether after all the habit of rear- 
ing is ever cured by this heroic method. Should the 
colt run away—and almostevery previously untrained 
horse attempts to do so—the shortcomings of the 
English system are conspicuous. Unless the horse’s 
mouth is unusually tender the English bit is iaca- 
pable of holding him; the man puts out his strength, 
the horse exerts his, and often gets the best of the 
struggle and gallops long and far. Whether ie is 
eventually mastered or not, the horse has perceived 
that the rider’s superiority is not incontestable, and 
he acquires in future a habit of resisting whenever 
he is frightened or irritated, and often merely from 
high spirit he gets into @ habit of bolting. His mouth 
in the meantime has become callous; in other words, 
he comes to be hard-mouthed ; for the final victory 
of the Euglish breaker is rarely obtained without 
an immense amount of jagging and jerking and 
pulling of the bit. The horse is essentially a creature 
of habit; he associates being riddeu with fighting 
aginst the bit in his mouth. If he could have been 
persuaded at first and at once that resistance was uses 
1ess he would have given in and acquired a habit of 


submission, 
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THE FORESTER’S DAUGHTER. 


_—@——— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 

A FEW minntes passed, and then the priest recalled 
‘Count Tancred to the royal presence. 

The noble and saintly face of the benevolent priest 
was glowing with joy; but without hinting to Tan- 
cred what had been said to him in private by the 
queen, he departed, leaving the count with the queen 

“Now, Count Tancred,” said the queen, “tell me 
how it was that Sicardo found the Valdalla Crown.” 

“Sicardo,” replied Count Tancred, “ having learned, 
some weeks ago, that his infant son had been carried 
from Forza to Naples, returned from bis pursuit of 
certain Greek pirates, and made a landing on the 
coast of Del Parso, He had business with Cosmo— 
that is the Duke Leonato. He wished to deliver to 
the duke a message from the King of Sicily and Ara- 
gon. He visited the cottage of the duke. There he 
found an old woman, who told him of the death of 
Borrelli, of the duke’s arrest and condemnation, of 
the pardon granted by Lord Colonna at the interces- 
sion of Vittoria, of much more which must now be 
known to thy majesty. Sicardo saw in the death of 
Borrelli the agency of Alfrasco. He went to Atrani. 
His sharp inquiries there assured him that the malice 
of Count Alfrasco had been and was still at work, At 
Atrani he saw a copy of thy royal proclamation con- 
cerning the Valdalla Crown, He remembered that 
the old woman at the cottage had on her heada golden 
band whose pecaliar shape he had noticed, He re- 
turned to the cottage. 

“*Where foundest thou that golden band?” he 
asked of the old woman. 

“ ‘Is it indeed a golden band? I thought it was 
but brass. I found it before the gate out there,’ re- 
plied the old woman. ‘It used to be worn by Cosmo’s 
daughter. I showed it to some of my gossips, and 
they suid it had fallen from the head of Cosmo’s 
daughter when she swooned at the gate as her father 
cursed her and said she was worthy to be the sister 
even of Sicardothe terrible brigand. Sol keptit. That 
is all I know about it. Signorina Vittoria used to 
wear it. I have heard it said that she found it two 
years ago in the forest near the fountain.’ 

**T will give thee its weight in golden coin for it,’ 
said Sicardo. 

“* Thou mayest have it for a golden ducat, for it is 
certain we are never to see any of the family in Del 
Parso again,’ sai@the woman. 

“ And thus the ancient band became Sicardo’s. He 
examined it ere he purchased it. Ie kuew it was the 
lost Valdalla crown.” 








[ALFRASCO’S FATE. ] 


“Ah,” here sighed the queen, “ it was no wonder 
she became irresistibly lovely while wearing the 
magic crown of Queen Valdalla! Yes, Lord Colonna 
did love me until he fell within the subtle and irre- 
sistible influence which radiates by the power of 
magic from the brow of any woman who wears this 
crown.” 

“Yes, thy majesty,” said tho count, whose keen 
eye penetrated the superstitious mind of the queen, 
“it is believed by many that the wearer of the Val- 
dalla crown hait: power to win back even lost love, 
ay, and to become beautiful and youthful again. But 
let me continue. Sicardo concealed the crown and 
hurried to the castle of Zapponetto.” 

“Ah!” 

“He meant to capture the beloved son of Count 
Alfrasco, and to hold the infant as a hostage until the 
Grand Constable—who adores his infant grandson— 
should release Cosmo and his family.” 

“But why? What to the brigand are Cosmo and 
his family—that is Duke Leonato, thy father, and his 
wife and daughter ?” 

“T have more than once saved the life of Sicardo, 
and he had sworn to befriend all whom I love.” 

“ Ah, now I understand. Even brigands have gra- 
titude,” said the queen. ‘And as Sicardo sought to 
aid thy parents thou art zealous for him.” 

“True, thy majesty. Sicardo had with him at 
Zapponetto a strong force. He surprised and captured 
the castle of Alfrasco, who was himself absent.” 

“The audacious outlaw! To daro make actual 
war in my realm! I will set all the forces of the 
kingdom at work——” 

“ Nay, thy majesty, I hold here thy royal pardon 
forall his acts up to the hour when, for him, I did 
deliver to thee the Valdalla Crown!” 

“Tt is true,” said the queen. “Thou art wily, 
Count Tancred. But go on.” 

“ Sicardo seized first upon Manfredi.” 

“TI know the knave. A follower of Lord Alfrasco.” 

“He was already not far from the agonies of death. 
His blood was tainted with the poison of a viper. He 
confessed many of his evil deeds to me. He was peni- 
tent as thechill of death came upon him. He bade 
me save the life of Signorina Ergivetta. Sicardo had 
him carried to the presence of Ergivetta di Vampa. 
To her the dying Manfredi confessed that when, on 
the day before, Count Alfrasco had departed from the 
castle, he had given him poison to administer to the 
signorina, of whose love Alfrasco had tired. Then 
the love that she had hitherto borne for Count Alfrasco 
changed to hate and rage. She wrote a deceptive 
letter to Count Alfrasco, aud gave it to Sicardo, say- 
ings 





“* Ayvenge me upon the cowardly ruffian. I would 
have had my body cut into shreds to serve him, and 
well he knows it! Thou art in possession of all here, 
Sicardo, but rob me not of my child ; and avenge mo 
upon Lord Alfrasco, and take this necklace which 
thou wouldst not have found. Give him one chance 
for his life. He is on his way to Naples. Find him 
—as thou canst from what Manfredi hath told thee— 
and warn him that Sicardo the Brigand is on his path, 
If he turn not back, slay him. If he doth turn back, 
leave him to my vengeance. It will be more terrible 
than thine.’ 

* She gave to Sicardo the silver rattle of her babe, 
as well as the letter, that Alfrasco might not fail to 
know the bearer had been in her presence. 

*Sicardo pitied the miserable daughter of blind old 
Adriano di Vampa, and swore he would warn Count 
Alfrasco not to be present to-morrow in Naples. Hs 
kept the necklace of diamonds, but he intends to 
restore it to Signorina Ergivetta, He leit Zapponetto. 
Manfredi was dead ere Sicardo departed from the 
castle. Here is what Manfredi told Sicardo of tho 
death of Borrelli.” 

Here Count Tancred told to the queen that which 
the reader already knows of the assassination of Bor- 
relli. 

“ Ah, I told Count Alfrasco,” said the queen, “ that 
T saw bis finger in that matter. But where now is 
Sicardo, ay, and where Count Alfrasco ?” 

“ Sicardo hurried to Naples.” 

“ To this city ?”’ 

“ Tothis city. He took with him six of his most 
valuable comrades, ‘They flew ratlier than journeyed 
from Zapponetto to Naples, They arrived there 
yesterday.” 

“ Sicardo in Naples!” 

“ He found that he had travelled faster than the 
count.” 

“If the brigand be in Naples,” exclaimed the 
queen, in a heat again, by the mass, Black Sforza 
shall——” , 

“Nay, thy majesty! Behold that which makes 
Sicardo a free and innocent citizen of thy re«lm,” 
interrupted Count Tancred, holding up the royal 
pardon. 

“ True, I bad forgot.” 

** Sicardo has met Lord Alfrasco,”” 

“In Naples? ” 

“In Naples, Lord Alfrasco was disguised as a 
begging friar, mounted on a sorry mule. Sicardo 
was disguised as a fat and ragged carpenter—calling” 
himself Gita Jacopo. He met Lord Alfrasco near 
that great scaffold in the Largo del Mercato this 
morning.” 
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* This morning !’’ 

“Tle recognized the count. The count did not 
recognize Sicardo in the ragged, roving carpenter, 
Gita. Sicardo remembered his promise to Signorina 
Ergivetta. He gave her letter to Lord Alfrasco and 
warned him. Lord Alfrasco refused to heed the 
warning—— 

“ah 

“ And after that Lord Alfrasco became the prey 
of Sicardo. Lord Alfrasco may never again be seen 
alive in the city nor in the kingdom,of Naples by 
any of thy nobles, Queen Joanna. “@hey may hear 
of his death, and see his corpse, but never agein will 
Alfrasce of Zapponetto be seen alive-imthe streets of 
Naples.” 

“Ha! the audacious brigand hath slain ‘Lord 
Alfrasco ?” 

Count Tancred made no reply. 

“Sicardo shall die for daring to¢lay # man in my 
realn——” 

“Nay, thy majesty! Behold thy -reyal-parden 
all Sicardo’s deeds up to the ‘hour of thy-receiving 
the Valdalla Crown,” 

** Give the parchment back tome!” 

**Nay—for I am Sicardo!” 

“Thou art Sicardo the Brigand! Then! :ob, 
Heaven!” cried the queen, and then sank haek:nearly 
dead from surprise and terror. 


CHAPTER XXVLII. 

ON the day after Count Tancred had revealed \him- 
self as Sicardo the Brigand to the queen a man, bound 
and gagged, and wearing a cowl that hid nearly all 
his face, was eeated at one of the windows of a lofty 
room which overlooked the Largo del Mercato of 
Naples. 

Oa either side of this man, who was in the black 
and dingy gown of a begging friar, was a man inthe 
coarse and common attire of vagabond mechanics. 

‘The man in the cowl was Alfrasco of Zapponetto. 

Iichind him, in the garb and with the same appear- 
ance as him who was in the square called Gita, stood 
Count Tancred, known better to the reader as Sicardo 
the Brigand. At the other window, in somewhat 
similar garb, were four others, all members of that 
famous band known as the Swords of Sicardo. 

The square below, except a small space near and 
around the great scaffold in an angle of the Largo del 
Mercato, was crowded with thousands of eager and 
awed spectators. 

On the balconies of all the buildings on every side 
of the square, and in all the windows, and even on the 
housetops, were other thousands. 

In a most pretentious balcony, constructed for ‘the 
royal court by Culpetto, behind the scaffold and 
slightly above it, sat Queen Joanna of Naples and 
many of her lords and ladies. 

The Graud Constable was not there. Sick at heart, 
and wrathful, he had retired to a palace, miles dis- 
tant in the country. 

On the scaffold was a huge block of wood draped 
with black serge, Near this block stood the dreaded 
headsman of Naples, Black Sforza, leaning upon the 
hilt of the enormous double-handed sword of execu- 
tion. 

With a single blow of that sword Black Sforza 
could behead a full-grown mountain bull as easily as 
a dandy flips off the head of a daisy with his cane. 

Near him stood six men in long red cloaks with 
ecarlet hoods. ‘These, the people said, were the as- 
sistants of the executioner. 

These, as well as the latter, wore masks of black 
crape. But no mask could hide the identity of Black 
Sforza from the populace. All recognized his gigantic 
form, and knew that no other than he had a right to 
wield that enormous sword. 

“Behold thy work,”said Count Tancred to Lord 
Alfrasco. “It is about to begin.” 

As he spoke a royal herald came forward upon the 
scaffold, and proclaimed first that it had been dis- 
covered that Alonzo Borrelli had not been slain by 
Cosmo di Sicardoli, but by Guilo Manfredi, who in 
dying had made confession of the crime; then that 
Cosmo was the almost forgotten Duke Leonato del 
Arnato; then that it had been discovered that the 
duke was wholly innoceut of the crime for which he 
had been coudemned many years before; that the 
wife of the duke was also innocent; that a Papal 
Bull or proclamation from Rome had been received by 
his holiness, by which the duke and duchess were 
declared innocent and injured persons; that they 
were the peers of the noblest in the kingdom, having 
been received into the royal favour both of Naples 
and of Sicily and Aragon; then that the people were 
about to behold the vengeance and justice of Joanua 
of Naples upon two who had offended her majesty. 

“Ha!” said many of the thousands assembled, * we 
are not to have a quadruple execution after all !” 

“Let us be grateful for a double one!” gaid others. 

Count Taucred said to his captive; 


tive, 


‘frommwhich there could be no escape. 





“So! Two of thy intended victims have escaped 
thy plot, Lord Alfrasco.” 

Lord Alfrasco could not even grind his teeth in 
rage. The gag prevented that. But he bit the gag 
and-uttered bitter curses in his soul. 

* Behold the other two!” said Count Tanored. 

And at that moment Lord Colonna and Vittoria 
were led forward to the centre of the scaffold; then 
to the hideous block near its edge. They were pre- 
pared for decapitation, 

“Tt isthe command of her majesty,” shouted the 
chief -berald,* that these two shall be joined in mar- 
riageere their heads be cut off on the block!” 

“Thou hearest?” said Count Tancred to his cap- 
* Lord Colonna isto be wedded to my sister on 
that seaffold. It was for this thou didst plot in 
\DeliRarso,.accursed conspirator !” 

Lerd Alfrasco knew that he was doomed to a death 
But his malig- 
nantsoul rejoiced:as he gazed on the scene before 


of | \him. 


He.and all-behéhika priest—it.was the good Father 
Anselmo—advance with ethers, and there in sight of 
alj, and in hearing of thousands, join Colouna di 
Garaccioli and Vittoria di Chiaramonti in holy wed- 


\leck.according to:the rites.of the Church of Rome. 


“Mbey are wedded,” esid Couot Tancred. 
“And are now to be.exeented!” thought Lord Al- 
fresco, with a laugh thateeunded:hideous from his 


age 
at: Listen! The royal herald pepeaks again!” said 
Count Tancred. 
The immense populace:there acting as spectators 
of this marriage on theseaffold scarcely breathed, so 
great was the eagernesato. know what was next to be 


done, 


Then it was shouted forth by the herald that the 
Waldalla Crewn, of which so much talk had been 
made of late, had been found.and delivered to the 
queen by Rizzio di-Sicardo ; who, therefore, had been 
pardoned and rewarded in complete accordance with 
the proclaimed and published promise of her ma- 
jesty ; and that the queen, f@ithful.to her promise, 
had,.at the request of ‘Sicardo, granted a full pardon 
to Golonna di Oaraccioli and his wife Vittoria. 

The roar of shouting thousands already moved to 
tears by the noble bearing of Lord Colonna and the 
glorious beauty aud devotion of Vittoria, pealed like 
thunder over tue city. Hats by thousands were 
tossed in the air; banners waved ; scarfs of every 
hue and material fluttered, and shouts of joy rose 
from square, streets and houses. 

“ How is it. with thee now ?” asked Count Tanered, 
of his.amused and chagrined captive. “Come,,thou 
mayst use thy tougue now!” 

With a quick movement Count Tancred removed 
the gag from the mouth of Lord Alfrasco. 

“TI curse thee and all,” cried Lord Alfrasco, and 
these were the only words he uttered. 

“To curse is all that thou canst do,” replied Count 
Taucred, ‘as I told thee yesterday when we trapped 
thee in this room. But listen! the royal herald 
sounds his trumpet for silence,” 

“ People of Naples,” shouted the herald. “It hath 
come to light that he of whom all have heard as 
Sicardo the Brigand, though by necessity often a 
leader of brigands and bad men, hath acted only 
against those who were the enemiesof Duke Legnato, 
his father—for Sicardo is Tancred di Chiaramonti of 
Sicily, Count del Esse, and now in Naples as Am- 
bassador from His Majesty, Alfonzo the Magnanimous 
of Sicily and Aragon. All hath been pardoned as I 
have said, and full pardon is also proclaimed to all 
who have been members of that band called the 
Swords of Sicardo, who will, within seven days 
enroll themselves as soldiers of the Royal Guard of 
Naples. Such as do not are granted seven days in 
which to depart from the kingdom ; and death is de- 
creed to all of the Swords of Sicardo not so enrolled 
after seven days from this hour. But the sword of 
the executioner hath not been this day unsheathed 
for naught. Alfrasco of Zapponetto hath been cap- 
tured within the limits of the city. Behold him, and 
witness the punishment that hath been decreed upon 
him!” 

The herald pointed toward the doomed man. 

Count Tancred tore the cowl from off his captive. 

The people looking up recoguized the well-known 
face of a noble whom all hated and feared. 

“ Stand from under!” shouted the companions of 
Count Tancred. “Stand from under! Give space 
below!” 

And at the same moment soldiers, till then motion- 
less on the pavement three storeys beneath the room 
in which the prisoner was, evarged slowly forward 
with levelled pikes, and cleared a large space before 
the house. 

“ Thou art to die the death of a dog, though thy 
head and limbs are to be smitten off by Black Storza!” 
said Count Taucred. 

Instantly after the miserable man was launched 





into the air from the window by the comrades of 
Count Tancred ; and with a dull and horrible thud 
Alfrasco of Zapponetto struck the hard earth sixty 
feet below. 

Breathing, gasping, and conscious still, he was car- 
ried to the scaffold, and there beheaded and quar- 
tered instantly by Black Sforza. 

So perished Alfrasco, but Lord Colonna and his 
strangely made bride did not witness this terrible 
vengeance of Count Tancred and the queen; nor 
were they aware of it until weeks after, for imme- 
diately after their pardom.bad been proclaimed, and 
while the herald was stilhepeaking, Father:Anselmo 
hadled them to a vehicle whieh had been procured 
for them, and in it they were@wiftly borne away to 
spend their honeymoonat the beautiful and.secluded 
palace of the Prineess Colonna di Caracciali, the 
mother of Lord Colonna. 

And now a few words to.conelude our story. 

Count Tanored didwmot longywemain in Naples after 
the death of Lord Alfrasco, forhe feared the.schemes 
of the Grand Constable, andiknew that he, himself, 
was a secret agent of his master, King Alfouso 

of Sicily,and,that the agents,of Renato of Anjou 
might aceuse:him to.the queen. 
uke Leonato andthe Duchess Maria, Christina 


went with Count Tanered:to-Sicily, being fully re- 
noble,and: 


conciled to. their much slanderedyson, and 


there resumedthatrankamdarealth to whiekthey had 
been strangers for so many 
Colonna 


years. 

Lord and. his: 0 took up their abode 
at the court. of Alfonsgo'forsome years, 

Gianni di the,once powerful’ Grand Con- 
stable, waseeon after assassinated, it is,eaid in his- 
tory by the commander comnivance of Queen Joanna, 
and died in the presence of Duke Leonato,. who was 
at that time. ambassador from the Court,of Alfonso, 
and to whoge palace Gianni,di Caraceioli fled for re- 
fuge after reeeiving a mortal wound. 

Queen Joanna died soon after, somessay/by poison 
admiuistered\to her by the connivance of ‘Renato of 
Anjou, who succeeded her on the throne of Naples. 

But King Renato was himself dethroned.afew years 
after the death.of Queen Joanna by Alfonso of Sicily 
and Aragon,\who thenceforth reigned under the title 
of King of Naplesand Sicily. 

As Count Tancred had done much for the king in 
gaining this great prize, Alfonso made him Grand 
Constable, aud. ever greatly favoured him and all 
his friends, not the least of whom was Lord Coionna. 

Ergivetta di Vampa-and-her child were lost sight of 
after the death of Lord :Alfrasco. It wassupposed that 
they afterward lived in France. 

Lord Culonna and Vittoria, forgiven and beloved 
by her father, never had the slightest cause, during 
their long and happy lives, to regret the part they 
had performed during that marriage on the,segffuld. 

It is not known what became of the Valdalla 
Crown; yet we hope all our female readers may be 
unconsciously wearing one which hath all the imagi- 
nary virtues of that once worn by the pure and beau- 
tiful Vittoria di Chiaramorti. 

THE END. 





Tue Turkish Government has, it is stated, ordered 
the construction in England of an iron-clad corvette 
at a cost of 3,000,000 francs. 

Gastronomic Lg&ANINGS.—Oelebrities have @ 
weakness for favourite dishes: thus, Thiers is as fond 
of coffee as Voltaire; Rossini had a partiality for 
macaroni when prepared by his own hands, as he 
often did to surprise his guests; Schiller loved hams, 
and Napoleon I. roast chicken; Napoleon III. de- 
lighted in a mutton stew, and Lessing was as happy 
as a king over a dish of lentils; Charles XII. doted 
on bread and butter, aud Tasso on preserved fruits 
and jam. Marshal MacMahon’s gastronomic leaning 
is fdr the “ birds of Venus,” less poetically known 
as pigeons. 

A PuHILosopHER'’s Moops.—Isaac Newton, during 
the two years which hespentin prepariug and develop- 
ing his immortal work, only lived to calculate aud 
think, preserving no connection with the ordinary 
affairs of life. It is said that, frequently, on rising io 
the morning, he would sit dowao by his bedside, ar- 
rested by some new conception, and would remain 
for hours together engaged in tracing it out, without 
dressing himself. If he did not get on his clothes be- 
fore the mood came on, he weuld ignore the necessity 
of eating. A waggish friend called one day, and find- 
ing him absorbed in thought, sat down and ate the 
dinner which a servant brought, When Newton 
caine to himself he arose, lifted the cover, and quietly 
remarked, “1 had forgotten that I had dined.” ‘To 
one who asked him by what means he had arrived at 
his discoveries he replied, “By always thinking 
unto them.” Here was the secret of his success. 

Ir Is ONLY FAsHIONABLE.—Do anything you please 
now-a-days, no matter how absurd,;Sand wear any- 
thing you like, no matter how ridiculous, and if any 
one, by even so much asa look, question the propriety 
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of it, with a stare which announces your contempt of 
their ignorance, remark in a matter-of-fact tone that 
“it’s the fashion.”’ That's sufficient excuse for any 
and every folly under the sun. Tall women-will 
wear church-steeple hats, and short men pancake 
shape, during the same season, thus making the 
fashion of the other appear more absurd, and ladies 
promenading with their husbands present the appear- 
ance of mother and her little boy, ‘A woman with a 
crow-like neck revives the ruff of Elizabethan days, 
and looks charming in it, Forthwith it becomes the 
rage, and soon you see her more unfortunate sister, 
with'almost no neck at all, with a head rising from a 
mass of starched muslin which ¢eaches from shoulder 
toear. Of course she looks like a “ perfect show,” 
but what matter ?—“it’s the fashion.” 


WHO IS HEP 


By the Author of ‘‘Lord Dane’s. Error,” ete., etc. 


a ee 
OHAPTER XXXYITII. 
Dick CRAWLEY advanced slowly into the room, 
watching Lady Isabel with an intensely concentrated 


aze. 
. Lady Isabel looked at him as steadily. 

“ T’ve come for my answer,” he said, stopping mid- 
way. 

“You had it this morning,” Lady Isabel answered, 
calmly, her beautiful eyes never faltering. 

“T won't take that answer.” 

“ You will get no other from me, I will die first,” 
my lady said, low but steadily. 

“You won’t die; I’ve no intention.of killing you. 
Tl leave that for them if they like when they come. 
What I mean by you isa million times worse than 
killing.” 

Every drop of blood seemed to leave Lady Isabel’s 
body as she heard him, though she but half read his 
sickening purpose. 

She glanced about her. A heavy though small ma- 
hogany table stood in the middle of the room. . Sle 
darted behind it before she spoke, 

He only laughed, 

“Tam notin your power to the extent, you ima- 
gine, perhaps,” she said, showing him suddenly the 
knife Fatima had given her. 

He fairly glared at her as he saw it, 

“You never would dare to use it,” he added, 
quickly ; “ women are all afraid of knives like that.” 

He was stealthily approaching her as he spoke. 

She retreated before him round the table, holding 
the knife in front of her. 

“You will see that I dare,” she said, steadily. “1 
shall try to kill sou first, and if I find I can’t do that 
I shall kill myself. My death will not benefit you 
either, for my boy will still be left as.heir to my 
riches.” 

It was Crawley’s turnto whiten. It has been said 
that, bold as he was in villany, he was at bottom a 
coward, The sight of that deadly knife in Lady Isa- 
bel’s hands, my lady’s desperate and menacing looks, 
made his blood chill. He was unarmed himself. He 
had not deemed pistol or knife necessary in the base 
business he had come upon. 

He stood still and tried to bluster. 

“Your boy,” he said, furiously, “ your boy is-dead 
long ago; I know it.” 

“Tt is false and you know it. My boy was alive 
three nights ago. 1 was listening while you and those 
others talked it all over in Lady Calthorpe’s room, I 
found out where he was, and lodged the information 
with Lord Champion the morning before weleft Lon- 
don.’ 

“Tt is not true,” sneered Crawley, but he looked as 
if he believed it. 

“It is the truth,” proceeded Lady Isabel. “ Be- 
side, his father had already got on his clue and went 
before that to find him. They/are together before 
this.” 

“ His father!” stammered Crawley. 

“Yes. So you see that you will -not have gained 
much by getting rid of me,” 

Crawley was silent. With his eyes downcast, his 
hands bowed upon the table, he reflected. His hand- 
some yet villanous countenance darkened more and 
more as he thought, 

He remembered now hearing, before they came 
away, that Verner Ruble had left town. It was more 
than possible that Lady Isabel had told the trath. 
He might beon the boy’s track, He might ere this 
have found him, and obtained possession of him. If 
80, if he knew enough to go in search of the boy, he 
might know enough to ruin themall, The chances 
certainly were that he did, Anyhow if he-had got 
the boy he would not be likely to let him fall into 
their hands again, and with Count Ruble’s ‘money to 
back him he might defy them all successfully, ‘he 
gaue looked to him as if it might be nearly ap. 

Lads Ieabel had watched him closely, She ad- 


dressed him now once more. It seemed almost from 
what she said as if she must have read his thoughts. 

“T understand the object of this plot against me,” 
she said, “ Lady Calthorpe inherits the property after 
me and my boy. Buteven if you were my husband 
your income would die with me. ‘here is a special 
provision in the entail to that effect. Did you 
know it?” 

“Yes, I know it,’ he answered, sulkily, 

“ How then do you expect to be paid for your’share 
in this business?” she asked, in a firm, quiet voice, 
so cool and unfaltering indeed that he stole a won- 
dering glance at her. 

My lady’s face was white, but her great eyes shone 
with unmistakeable courage and determination. 

“ What is that to you?” he said, looking down 
again, while his wicked blue eyes grew more sullen 
and troubled. 

“It might bea great deal to you,” Lady Isabel 
answered, coldly, ‘You might, if you chose, get 
your price and not incur the risk.” 

‘The villain looked up'quickly. -It was easy to see 
that a new thought had entered his mind. 

“ What do you mean?” he demanded, cautiously. 

“T mean that I wilkgive you whatever they have 
promised you, on certain conditions much easier I'am 
sure than theirs.” 

“Name them,” said Crawley. 

“Tell me first what they have agreed to give you,”’ 
said Lady Isabel, coldly. 

Her heart was throbbing wildly at the prospect of 
inducing him to betray his cruel confederates, at the 
prospect perhapsof piercing thatawful mystery which 
enveloped her once worshipped husband; but she 
would not spoil all by seeming too eager, 

Crawley hesitated, (then muttering ‘an oath, under 
his breath, for he: was'awed inspite of hitnself by her 
beautiful, matchless serenity, her steady, unquailing 
gaze, he said: 

‘What's the odds? Iwas to get ten thonsand 
pounds beside what I saved out of the yearly income.” 

** How much have you saved ?” 

‘‘Nothing, The expenses had'to be paid, and it 
took all!” 

Lady Isabel’s lip curled. ‘She understood him. 

“ T will promise to'pay you ten thousand pounds -a 
year for ten years'on these conditions: ist. You 
shali restore my boy to me, if his father has ‘not al- 
ready found him. 2d. You: sball meake-a fall:state- 
ment to me in writing, of the purposes and schemes 
of my enemies, so faras you know them. At the 
same time, I on my part undertake that you siall not 
suffer ; that you shall be permitted so far‘as I am con- 
cerned, or for all orany hindrance of mine, to quit the 
country unharmed.” 

Crawley reflected again. 

“Tf Itell you'at ail it won't be in writing.” 

Lady Isabel reflected on her sido, 

“T don’t know -that fit ‘would be necessary,” she 
said, slowly ; “I have no desire to punish any one, I 
only want to know who is guilty—and why? to get 
back my son and be-left to finish my unhappy days 
in peace.’ 

Crawley looked at her curiously. He had already 
nearly made up his mind to‘accede ‘to ‘her conditions. 
He hated Sir Robertand would rather see him worsted 
in this business than not. Beside, he ‘had that faith 
in this lofty souled-woman, much-as he bad helped 
wrong her, that he would rather trust to her promise 
than Sir Robert's. Farther even than this, he sus- 
pected that it was in his power to tell her a piece of 
news that she eould ‘not be expecting. He knew 
that he could solve one mystery which must have 
wrung her heart more than all the other ‘wrong and 
outrage that had been heaped‘upon her. He only he- 
sitated to meditate how to make most capital out of 
his information. 

Lady Isabel was watchiag him anxiously. Would 
he speak she wondered? World he tell her at last 
the mystery of that hateful, horrible compact which 
had turned a white soul black? 

“My lady,”: said Crawley, at last, “what would 
you give.to know that your husbaud: was never the 
false ‘kKnave you have been believing him to be ?” 

Lady Isabel’s beautifuleyes flashed. ‘Then she 
covered them with herhand, She mistrusted him in- 
stantly. 

* He is very cunning,” she thought; “he knows 
that I would give every farthing that I possess, that 
I would willingly beggar myself to have my husband 
back again staiuless aud loving as I once supposed 
him tobe. He shall not trade upon that knowledge. 
He shall not deceive me.” Aloud she said: “ I know 
how false he is. That is between him and me, You 
cannot tell me'whether heis guilty or innocent. The 
facts speak for themselves ; you can tell me, perhaps, 
why he of all others betrayed me, aud for that infor- 
mation you shall be well paid, if I find you have told 
me the truth.” 

Orawley laughed softly. The fancy amused him. 





“Thave not consented yet to tell you anything,” lie 





aid; “I may not conclude to doso at all. But if I 
do speak I promise you I will make a clean business 
of it, Ishall tell you what I know, and throw in 
some pretty good guessing for the rest.” 

“ What is necessary to bring you to a conclusion?” 
Lady Isabel demanded, coldly. 

She was thoroughly on her guard now. Shedoubted 
him more and more, 

As she paused, waiting for him to speak again, a 
rumbling of wheels sounded on the paved avenue 
outside. 

Both she. and Crawley started violently. 

Crawley turned livid, Lady Isabel remained self- 
possessed. 

“That is doubtless Lord Champion and my hus- 
band,” she said, sternly. 

Crawley thought go himself. His knees knocked 
together with fear, He stood irresolute, glancing 
from Lady Isabel to the door. 

“Tf I accede to your offer,” he stammered, hur- 
riedly—" if Ido my part, you agree that no harm 
shall befall me ?” 

‘*No harm shall come to you through me. I can- 
not interfere between you atid the law, but I will 
not set the law after you, I will not fe 

Crawley interrupted her. Steps were now heard 
hastening up the stairs, 

** You will stand between me and your husband 
and Lord Champion ?” he cried, hoarsely. “ Quick— 
they are here! Promise me, or I will escape yet by 
the window withoat telling you anything.” 

That moment the new comers knocked furiously 
on the door. Crawley leaped towards the window with 
a frantic bound. But, quicker even than he, Lady 
Isabel interposed between, her knife still in her hand. 

The coward stopped instantly, and stood gnashing 
his teeth at her between fear and rage. 

My lady faced him like # roused Nemesis, her 
black eyes gleaming, Ler face stern and white, 

“Go and open the door,” she commanded; “ you 
have the key.” 

Crawley listeneda moment. He fancied he recog- 
nized the voices in the passage. Then he turned 
back to her an instant, 

“The game is up,” he said; “Sir Robert and 
Lady Cattie have come back,” 

He went to open the door, moving very leisurely 
however. 

Lady Isabel tottered to a chair:and sat down. It 
seemed too terrible to fall back into the ‘hands of 
these deadly enemies after cherishing such wild, 
passionate hopes as had been hersa moment before. 
In spite of the incredulous manner in which she had 
answered Crawley’s hint concerning the truthfulness 
and rectitude of her husband, a sweet, blissful hope 
that such a miracle might be had just touched her 
heart. Shehad scarcely been conscious of it till she 
saw herself about to be rudely torn from that know- 
ledge which she could but believe Crawley was about 
to impart to her. 

She sprang forward suddenly as he was about to 
undo the fastenings of the door, and clasped her 
hands upon his arm in a wild agony of supplication 
that he must have been less than human to resist. 

“ Answer me one question,” she implored, with 
her glowing, starlike eyes upon him. % Was there 
one particle of truth in your intimation just now 
—that concerning my husband?” 

Crawley hesitated an instant, casting down his- 
eyes. But the knocking on the door came furious 
and fast again, aud the voices of Sir Robert and Lady 
Cattie were heard demanding admittance, 

The villain threw up his handsome, wicked head 
boldly. He had no choice; he dare not defy his evil 
confederates. 

Lady Isabel shrank from his hard looks before he 
spoke, 

“Not one particle,” he said. “ Why, we nevor 
could have carried on the thing two hours without 
his consent, How could we? As you said just now 
the facts speak for themselves.”’ 

Lady Isabel drew back with a sickening despair in 
her heart, 

The door burst open; Sir Robert and Lady (al- 
thorpe rushed in, eagerness, anxiety, and suspicion 
plainly visible in both their countenances as they 
gazed from her to Crawley. 

“ You've uot been to London so soon as this ?’’ said 
Crawley. . 

“No,” answered Lady Calthorpe. “ We only went 
so faras Bettly. We heard something that made us 
conclude to turn back. What do you mean by send- 
ing us off when you had her concealed here all the 
time ?” 

‘I didn’t conceal her. It was the old woman,” 
answered Crawley, with a sullen, furtive look toward 
Lady Isabel. “ What did you hear?” 

“Something that cannot be told here, but that 
must be told at once. Come downstairs,” 

Neither Sir Robert nor Lady Cattie had addressed 
a word to Lady Isabel, 
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She had turned her back upon them the instant 
they entered the room, She was too proud to wish 
them to see the white agony that was convulsing her 
beautiful face at Crawley’s words. 

The iron had indeed entered her soul now. The 
very fact that she had for one delirious moment hoped 
made her despair now the deeper, mado her more 
readily believe the falsehood Crawley had just told 
her. 

How could she, she thought, imagine her husband 
true in the face of such awful proof as sho had had 
of his falsehood and black treachery to herself and 
honour? She was not listening to his wicked 
aunt, she was not thinking of any of them at 
the moment Lady Calthorpe said those last words, 
but somehow they penetrated to some inner seuse 
notwithstanding. ‘There must have been a tremour 
in Lady Cattie’s subtle tones in spite of her, there 
must have been something in her voice expressive of 
the deadly terror that had seized upon her heart, for 
Lady Isabel turned about suddenly and gave her a 
luminous, penetrating glance that nearly disconcerted 
the artful and cruel woman, 

“IT know what itis,” Lady Isabel cried, in a tone 
of conviction ; “ you have seen some one from London, 
My boy is found. I know it. Nothing else would 
put such terror in your heart as I am sure is hiding 
there now, Lady Calthorpe.” 

Lady Cattie’s green eyes emitted a keen and venom- 
ous sparkle. 

“ Your boy is not found,” she said, shortly. “ Come, 
Dick.” 

In her excitement of rage she called Crawley by his 
true name. 

Sir Robert reminded her, angrily. 

“It doesn’t matter,” she hissed; “she’s pretty 
nearly done for anyhow.” 

The trio went out, carefully locking the door be- 
hind them. 

Lady Isabel was alone once more. 

They descended together to a room on the lower 
floor where they could be secure from interruption. 
Then Lady Cattie sternly addressed Dick Crawley: 

“It is time you heard a piece of news I did not 
mean to tell you yet,” she said. “I don’t know that 
I would have told you at all, only it is very evident 
to me that you are on the point of turning against us. 
Listen. You are my son. ‘l'hatis how you come to be 
such an image of Maurice Champion.” 

Dick Crawley looked for a moment as if he would 
faint. His handsome face turned of a chalky hue, his 
dark blue eyes almost rolled in their sockets. 

Lady Caitie herself whitened visibly, but she put 
all natural emotion down with an iron hand. She 
had always been ashamed of her marriage with Dick’s 
father. She had been carried away by his handsome 
face, which she had first seen when at school, where 
he had contrived to meet her, and, representing him- 
self as a French count, had iuveigled her into a mar- 
riage. From the moment she discovered his true 
origin, which she accidently did very soon, she de- 
tested him. He was killed in a common braw] at a 
celebrated race course, and his school-girl wife had 
the wit to keep the secret that she had ever been 


married, till it became convenient to confess the 
truth to her secoud husband for the sake of substitut- 
ing tie son of this low marriage of hers for Maurice 


Champion, whom he so wonderfully resembled out- 
wardly. 

Lady Cattie told the story in hard and uncompro- 
mising phrase to her son. She finished thus: 

“1 wish you to understand that if the Champion 
property comes to me, you will inevitably and di- 
rectly be benefited by it. So don’t make an idiot of 
yourself and let Lady Isabel buy you over.” 

Lady Calthorpe had made a very shrewd guess at 
thetruth. Dick Crawley, while he believed that Lady 
Isabel had it in her power to pay him the most, was 
seriously meditating how best to go over to her side 
and defeat Sir Robert, whom he also cordially hated. 

He swelled with importance now at knowing the 
truth. He was a Champion after all, not an illegiti- 
mate offshoot either, but born in wedlock. Nv won- 
der Sir Robert had paled when certain allusions had 
been made between them. 

Dick Crawley drew up his handsome, graceful 
figure haughtily as he realized the truth. What 
matter who was his father? He was a Champion, 
the son of a Champion, the direct heir of his mother, 
and before Sir Robert or his children in the chance 
o} obtaining that immense Champion property which 
was so strictly entailed to direct heirs, either male or 
female. 

Sir Robert read his look of malicious triumph 
aright, and ground his own teeth savagely. Sir Rv- 
bert prided himself on being a gentleman by birth and 
culture, He looked upon this Dick Crawley as a low 
hind of infamous extraction and corresponding tastes 
and nature. Lady Calthorpe, notwithstauding the 

tie of blood between them, had really transferred 
much of her contempt for the father to the sou, and 


hence had made no objection to Sir Robert’s course 
and decision to keep him in ignorance concerning his 
true birth. But now circumstances had arisen of 
such importance as to make it necessary that he 
should be enlisted on their side and in their interests 
wholly, 

Lady Cattie also read her low-sired son’s thoughts, 
and smiled derisively to herself. Nota thrill of true 
motherly feeling touched her. 

“Now,” she went on, “you must hear what we 
heard at Bettly. The true Maurice Champion claims 
his own!” 

(To be continued.) 








POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, 

Ir was at Bow that china was, so far as we at pre- 
sent know, first made in Great Britain in about 1740. 
Asin the case of every porcelain manufactured in 
England except that of Bristol, and possibly some 
made at Lowestoft, the Bow porcelain was scft. Many 
reasons have been suggested for the fact that when 
all the Continental potters had left off the fabrication 
of soft porcelain the English continued to produce it 
and no other. The chief reason we believe to have 
been that the English porcelain establishments were 
as a rule poor and small; that to adopt the new style 
required costly plant and materials, and the employ- 
ment of high-waged workmen acquainted with the 
new processes—required too the purchase of ex- 
pensive trade secrets in colouring and in firing. All 
this would have been beyond the means of the Eng- 
lish porcelain makers, who could hardly pay their 
way as it was. Moreover, the English potters had 
early learned how to apply phosphate of lime, in the 
shape of bones ground to powder, to the body of their 
porcelain; the effect of which,, while robbing the 
porcelain of a little of its beauty, is to give strength 
and consistency to the wares while in the furnace, 

The manufactory at Chelsea borrowed its art forms 
from Sévres, but its colouring is far less harmonious, 
its glaze less deep and silky than those of the French 
soft porcelain. At a later date the Dresden type pre- 
vailed at Chelsea, with garlands and bunches of 
flowers eucrusted thickly on the vases. Pastoral sub- 
jects, the impossible shepherds and shepherdesses of 
the period, with their crooks, their knots of ribbon, 
small waists and eternal simper, are common to 
Sévres, to Dresden, and to Chelsea. The technical 
superiority was with Dresden, and that of ingenuity 
and variety of form and ornament, while the glazes 
and colours of Sevres were far ahead of its rivals, and 
Chelsea can only boast of a certain abstinence from 
the excesses of bad taste prevailing at Sévres; but 
to true art merit not one of the rival potteries can 
claim the smallest title. The Chelsea manufacture 
was in no very long time abandoned, as was that at 
Bow, and the workmen emigrated to Derby, carrying 
their moulds and their trade secrets aud a good deal 
of their bad taste with them. 

The ware made by Cookworthy, at Plymouth, has 
always appeared to the present writer to be far 
superior to that coming from the more famous Eng- 
lish kilus. Cookworthy, though a Swedenborgian, 
aud a believer in the divining rod, was nevertheless 
a shrewd man of business and a good chemist. His 
ware, at least the plain white and the blue and white 
—the most characteristic—is beautifully modelled 
with natural subjects, shells, sea- weeds, and so forth, 
and, attempting little, is marked by none of the pre- 
tentiousness of the period. He had discovered kaolia 
in 1755 near Helstone, in Cornwall, and with it he 
made hard porcelain. The secret of doing so he sold 
to Richard Campion, who carried it to Bristol, and 
there made hard china, which, as collectors know, is 
in especial favour and demand at the present day, as 
being the only true porcelain made in Great Britain. 

A melancholy proof was given of the excellence of 
this ware on the occasion of the recent burning down 
of the Alexandra Palace. No fewer than four thou- 
saud specimens of old English pottery and porcelain 
had been lent by different collectors to the palace. 
The Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and other soft 
wares were reduced to shapeless masses by the heat, 
but the true porcelain of Bristol, though most of it 
was broken to pieces by the fall of roof and rubbish, 
retained its whiteness and even its most delicate 
shades of colour quite uninjured by the fire, 








Last year the declared value of beer and ale ex- 
ported had increased to 2,419,5751. from 2,085,4301. 
in the previous year. 

Ir is intended to apply the greater part of the 
money bequeathed by the late Duke of Brunswick to 
the city of Geneva to the erection of a new theatre, 
which is to cost 1,600,600f. 

LiseRAL Dos ATION.—Miss Landseer, eldest sister 
of the late Sir Edwin Laudseer, has presented to the 
National Lifeboat Institution 100 guineas. Miss 
Landseer added that her distinguished brother often 








referred with much satisfaction to the great and na- 











tional work performed by the Institution on the coasts 
of the British Isles. 

A Novet Ceremony.—The Rev. George Gordon 
Wilder, vicar of Ealing, on a recent Suuday per- 
formed the novel ceremony of publishing his own 
banns of marriage at the parish church. 

THe MonuMENT OF THE LATE Duke or Bruns- 
wick.—The sculptor, Vicenzo Vela, who has been 
commissioned by the town council of Geneva to exe- 
cute the monument of the late ex-Duke Charles of 
Brunswick, has arrived at Verona to make a model of 
the celebrated tomb of the Scaligers, after which the 
monument in question is to be executed. 

Discovery OF Urns.—An interesting discovery 
has been made at Redhill, about three miles from 
Bournemouth, on the farm of Mr. Robert Seare, of 
Muscliffe. Eighty-six urns, many of them contain¢ 
ing portions of human bones, have been dug up. A 
portion of the mound where they were found has not 
yet been removed. Only one of the urns has been 
secured in even tolerable preservatiou. They are 
found only six inches or eight inches below the sur- 
face, and are about two feet deep. They quickly 
crumble to pieces on being removed, but if exposed to 
the air for a time they become hardened. 





HUSBANDS AND WIVES, 

No doubt many a woman has gone into her room 
and had a “ good cry” because her husband called 
her by her baptismal name, and not by some absurd 
nickname invented in the days of their folly ; or be- 
cause, pressed for time, he hurried out of the house 
without going through the established formula of 
leave-taking. The lover has merged in the husband ; 
security has taken the place of wooing; and the 
woman does not take kindly to the transformatiou. 
Sometimes she plays a dangerous game, and tries 
what flirting with other men will do. If her schemo 
does not answer, and her husband is not made jea- 
lous, she is revolted, and holds herself that hardly 
used being, a neglected wife. Then she will perhaps 
sulk, and no longer greet her husband with a cheer- 
ing smile after the labours of the day, He notes the 
change of conduct, and feeling he is not to blame 
hesitates to take the initiative of smoothing matters, 

Nothing is in reality more annoying than that dis- 
play of affection which some husbands and wives 
show to each other insociety. That familiarity of 
touch, those half-concealed caresses, those absurd 
names, that prodigality of endearing epithets, that 
devoted attention which they flaunt in the face of 
the public asa kind of challenge to the world at 
large to come and admire their happiness is always 
noticed and laughed at, and sometimes more than 
laughed at. Yet to some women this parade 
of love is the very essence of married happi- 
ness, and part of their dearest privileges. ‘hey be- 
lieve themselves admired and envied, when they are 
ridiculed and scoffed at; and they think their hus- 
bands are models for other men to copy, when they 
are taken as examples for all to avod. Men 
who have any real manliness, however, do not give 
in to this kind of thing; though there are some as 
effeminate and gushing as women themselves, who 
like this sloppy effusiveness of love, aud carry it on 
into quite old age, fondling the ancient grandmother 
with gray hairs as lavishly as they had fondled the 
youthful bride, and seeing no want of harmony in 
calling an old dame of sixty and upwards by the 
pet names by which they had called ker whon 
she was a slip of agirl of eighteen. The continu- 
ance of love from youth to old age is very lovely, 
very cheering ; but even “John Anderson, my Jo,” 
would lose its pathos if Mrs. Anderson had ignored 
the difference betweer the raven locks aud the snowy 
brow of her venerable John. 





Tue Recent Roya Marriace.—The marriage 
of the Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh was attested 
in the Chapel Royal Register. The Emperor and 
Empress signed after the Duke and Duchess of Edia- 
burgh, then the Cesarewitch and Cesarevua, and then 
the other Grand Dukes, sons and brothers of the 
Emperor. The Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur, the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, the Duke of Cuburg, and 
the Prince Alexander of Hesse also signed. The 
Dean of Westminster, the Lord Chamberlains, and 
the English Ambassador signed the register ; and on 
the Russian side Prince Gortschakoff, Chancellor of 
the Empire, aud Count Alderberg, as Minister of the 
Court. 

A Genuine Roginson Crusoz.—A remarkable 
discovery has been made in the South Pacific. Cap- 
tain Scott, of the ship “ Elgiva,” of Liverpool, in his 
last voyage, touched at the small island of Belling- 
hausen, and there found a South Sea Islander, its 
only inhabitant. The man could not speak a word 
of English, and was therefore perfectly unable to 
explain to his rescuers how or in what way he had 
become a * Robinson Crusoe.” He had received soe 
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injuries that tend to the supposition that he had been 
brought from one of the cluster of the Polynesian 
Islands, and left to famish after being first maltreated. 
He had lived by eating cocoa-nuts and oysters, and 
but for his discovery would probably have been able 
to sustain nature for some time. He was brought to 
London by Captain Scott, and then transferred to 
Liverpool, where he is now working as a labourer 
at the docks. He is described to be not ill-looking 
for ove of his race, and to be perfectly tractable, 
Since his discovery he has acquired a few simple 
words of the English language, but it must be some 
considerable time before he will possess sufficient 
command of words to describe the history of his 
life. 





SHERIFFS IN THE OLDEN TIME, 

Tue sherilfs of counties were generally, in ancient 
times, men of high rank and great power. They 
had the several counties committed to them respec- 
tively by the king at his pleasure, either in custody 
or at ferm certain. To them the king usually en- 
trusted, together with the counties, his castles and 
manors lying within their bailiwick. They furnished 
these castles with ammunition and other necessaries, 
and stocked and improved the manors, They were 
also for a long period the most considerable accoun- 
tants to the Crown, a great part of the land revenue 
passing through their hands. They accounted every 
year to the king, and their method of account was 
regular and exact. They were also charged with the 
performance of many special duties, and among these, 
a great number and variety of which are cited by 
Madox in his “ History of the Exchequer,” we men- 
tion the following as interesting perhaps to our 
readers. 

By a liberate roll of 86 Henry III. the sheriffs of 
Loudon were commanded to supply fourpence “per 
diem ” for the maintenance of the king’s white bear 
and his keeper in the Tower of London. By a simi- 
lar roll of the following year they were ordered to 
provide a muzzle and an iron chain, and a cord for 
the same (“unum Musellum et unan Cathenam fer- 
ream, ad tenendum Ursum illum extra aquam, et 
unam longam et fortem cordam ad tenendum eundem 
Ursum piscantem in aqua Thamisie”), the muzzle 
and chain for use on land, the cord to hold him when 
in the water. By another liberate roll of 39 Henry 
III. they were ordered to build a house in the Tower 
for the king’s elephant, and by yet another of the 
40th of the same reign to provide necessaries for the 
elephant and his keeper, Another royal mandate, 
addressed to the same sheriffs, bid them disburse out 
of the ferm of their city 40/. 7s. 6d. for the mainte- 
nance of the king’s leopard in the Tower and the 
wages of his keeper, at sixpence a day for the leopard, 
and three-halfpence a day for the keeper. 

The Sheriff of Gloucester, by a roll of 26 Henry 
III., was commanded to cause twenty salmons to be 
bought and made into pies against the approaching 
Christmas, and the Sheriff of Sussex the same year 
was directed to buy brawn and other provisions for 
the king’s table (“* X braones, cum capitibus, X pa- 
vones, L cuniculos, C perdices, et D gallinas”). Or- 
ders were issued in the 37th of the same reign to 
the sheriffs of Wiltshire and Sussex to buy each of 
them @ thousand ells of fine linen cloth (“ mille ulnas 
Linew tele pulchres et delicate”), and to send it to 
the king’s wardrobe before the next Whitsuntide. 
The Sheriff of Southampton was ordered to cause the 
image of St. Christopher with our Saviour in his 
arms, and the image of St. Edward the King, to be 
painted in the Queen's Chapel at Winchester. The 
Sheriff of Kent was ordered, under great pain and 
forfeiture, to buy one hundred shiploads of gray 
stone, and to convey the same to Westminster, for 
the king’s works upon the church there (“ Memor. 
21 H.3, Rot. 8 a”); and the Sheriff of Norfolk and 
Suffolk disbursed thirty besants to be offered at St, 
Edmund's shrine for the king and queen and their 
children, 








Worps,—A well-educated person in England, who 
has been at a public school and at the university, who 
reads his Bible, his Shakespeare, the papere, and all 
the books in Mudie’s Library, seldom uses more than 
3,000 or 4,000 words in actual conversation, Accu- 
rate thinkers and close reasoners, who avoid vague 
and general expressions, and wait till they find the 
word that exactly fits their meaning, employ a larger 
stock; and eloquent speakers rise to a command of 
10,000. The Hebrew Testament says all that it has 
to say with 5,642 words; Milton’s works are built up 
with 8,000 ;and Shakespeare, who probably displayed 
& greater variety of expression than any writer in any 
png ange, produced all his plays with about 15,000 
words, 

A Race or Dwarrs.—The Geographical Society 
of Italy has received from Alexandria, with the news 
of the death of the explorer Miani, and various ethno- 
logical objects, two living individuals whom he had 





forwarded of the tribes of the Akka or Tikku-Tikki, 
and whom the learned traveller had bought of the 
King Munza. These individuals—of whom one is 
eighteen years old and forty inches in height, and 
the other sixteen and thirty-one inches high—are 
stated by Miani to belong to the race of dwarfs de- 
scribed by Herodotus, and recently rediscovered by 
the German explorer Schweinfurth, who described 
them carefully. They are pot-bellied, very thin- 
limbed, aud knock-kneed, spherical and prognathous 
crania, very long limbs, copper skins, and crisp, tow- 
like hair. 


TRUE LOVE TESTED. 


CuaRtes THORNBY had amassed a fortune as a 
merchant of the highest honour and strictest integ- 
rity. At the time of which we write he had retired 
from active business to enjuy the fruits of his former 
labour and application to business. He had been a 
widower for many years, and had but one child, a 
daughter, Helvia, who had reached her twentieth 
year, and on whom he lavished all the strength of 
his affection. She was accomplished and possessed 
more than ordinary amiability, as well as a brilliant 
intellect. 

Surrounded as she was by wealth, moving in the 
first class of society, no wonder that she was flat- 
tered, and that not afew aspired to her hand. Doubt- 
less some were attracted by her noble qualities, and 
it must be confessed that the fact that she was known 
to be the heiress expectant to a large amount of 
wealth was not the least consideration tiat influenced 
many of her suitors. Up to the time of which we 
write she was heart free, content for the present to 
live with her father in his loneliness. 

A year after the opening of our tale the grim mes- 
senger snatched her fond father from her loved em- 
brace. der grief was intense, and many were the 
condolences she received from sympathizing frieuds. 

She continued to reside at her old home with the 
housekeeper who had presided in that capacity since 
her mother’s death. 

Among those who strove to win her affection were 
some who might be denominatel “ fast’—wio evi- 
dently thought it would be a fine thing to have the 
handling of her money ; others there were who were 
engaged in business, and, while they admired her 
character, thought more of the benetit they might 
receive from her fortune. 

There was one, however, who worshipped her at 
a distance. He wasa poor clerk, whose salary barely 
supplied his own wants and those of his widowed 
mother. He had never expressed his feelings openly 
to her. He regarded her as far above him in the social 
scale, and often lamented that she was not as poor as 
himself, for then he would have courage to lay his 
heart at her shrine. His name was Walter Benson. 
They had been acquainted for a long time, and when 
they met, as was often the case, Miss Thornby treated 
him kindly, for she appreciated his good qualities, and 
often remarked to her friends that a young man who 
was so kind to his mother could not help being a good 
husband, This, however, was the extent of their 
acquaintance. He had never presumed to call upon 
her, and, save the language of the eyes, and the tell- 
tale expression of the countenance, she had no oppor- 
tunity to suspect the state of his feelings. 

For a year after her father’s death Helvia confined 
herself almost exclusively to her home, seldom going 
out save to church or among the afflicted and suffer- 
ing of the neighbourhood, where, like an angel of 
mercy, she scattered blessings wherever she went, 
At the end of that period she resumed her former 
social habits, and then the aspirants to her hand again 
gathered around her, 

For more than three months she endured their at- 
tentions, and then it occurred to her that it would be 
best for her to know, without mistake or conjecture, 
the true notives that influenced their actions. She 
hit upon a plan that she imagined would test the 
matter to her entire satisfaction, and perhaps save 
her from keen disappointment in subsequent life. 
She confided her plans to no one save the old lawyer 
who had transacted her father’s business for him for 
many years, and who approved of her motives aud 
designs, and promised to aid her all that was need- 
ful for the purpose of furthering them. 

The circle in which she moved was astonished to 
see the beautiful residence in which the Thornbys 
had so long resided closed, and the rumour gain 
ground that the Thornby estate had proved insolvent 
from claims that had come against it from an unex- 
pected source. ‘I'o place the matter beyond all doubt 
a daily paperin a few days contained the following 
announcement: 

“ We are pained to learn that the estate of the late 
Charles Thornby, Esq., has proved insolvent, a much 
larger amount of claims having come against it than 
can be liquidated by the property left. Mr. 
Thornby’s daughter has relinquished all into the 





hands of the proper officers, and has taken her abode 
with a former nurse iu her father’s family.” 

Mrs. Benwood, the nurse, really supposing that her 
pet, as she called our heroine, had been unfortunate, 
gave her a cordial reception to her humble home. 

Helvia applied herself to sewing, and from her 
scanty earnings regularly paid her board, Those 
who professed so ardently to admire her in the days 
of her prosperity deserted her, blessing their stars that 
this calamity had come in time to prevent their being 
sufferers in consequence of it, Oue who had proposed 
for her hand with the most earnest protestatious of 
undying affection, to whom she had deferred an an- 
swer, after the news of her calamity had been made 
public, and she had taken her place among those who 
earn their bread, sent her a note of which the follow- 
ing is a copy: 

“ Miss HeLviA THORNBY,—Respected Mise:—Tho 
change in your circumstances will make it evident to 
you that it will be unnecessary for you to consider 
the proposal made by me. As you have lost your 
fortune it would be impossible for me to maintain 
you in the style I should desire. I shall ever remain 
your friend, EpWArD SPANNING.” 

The reception of this note, and other circumstances 
that occurred convinced Helvia of the wisdom of the 
course she had pursued, 

But there was one true heart that worshipped her 
yet. When the news of our heroine’s poverty came 
to Walter Benson’s ears hope sprang up in his path. 
Now, pecuniarily, they were on a level, and he could 
tell her of the love he had so long cherished without 
making himself liable to the charge of “ fortune-hunt- 
ing.’ 

He called on her at her humble home, and, after a 
few visits, told ber of the feelings that had filled his 
breast ever since his first acquaintance with her; how 
he had suppressed them from the fact that she occu- 
pied a so much higher social position than he did 
but, now that they were on a level ina financial point 
of view, he dared to ask her to share the vicissitudes 
of life with him. 

To her his moral wealth and disinterested affection, 
uninfluenced by her misfortunes, elevated him far 
above the fashionable ‘* swells” whose hollow pro- 
fessions could not endure the test of adversity. So 
Helvia became the affianced bride of Walter Benson. 

He supposed that after their marriage they would 
reside in the humble cottage that had been his home 
since his recollection, She only made one condition 
—that they should be married in church, and that 
she should be allowed to send a carriage for his 
mother, and that after the ceremony they should go 
to a place where she would have the weddiug dinner 
provided. He expostulated, but she was firm, and 
assured him that she had saved enough from the 
wreck of her father’s property to enable her to do 
this, and if he would indulge her in this whim she 
would be perfectly willing to submit to his views in 
the future. She carried her point, and it was set- 
tled that this arrangement should be made. 

The happy day came when these two were to be 
pronounced man and wife. ‘The wedding party 
started from the church, and great was the astouish- 
ment of the newly made husband to see the carriage 
stop before the late residence of his bride, which was 
opened and adorned for their reception. A sump- 
tuous feast had been prepared, which was shared by 
a large number of invited guests, all of them from 
the humble walks of life. 

After the guests had departed, and none were left 
but the servants, the astonished bridegroom, his 
mother and bride, the latter turned to her husband 
and said: 

“It is time I made an explanation, I see that you 
are astonished, You will be more so whenI tell you 
my fortune is unimpaired, I resorted to this ruse to 
test the reality of the friendship of those who, when 
they thought me rich, were loud im their professions 
of affection ; but of all others I have found only you 
true. Henceforth this is not only your home and 
mine but also that of your mother. So kind a son 
shall not be separated from his mother.” 

After he had recovered from his surprise he play- 
fully bantered her upon obtaining him “ under false 
pretences,” but added : 

“T do not think your property any objection; bat 
it would have been happiuess enough for me to have 
called you mine had you been as poor as I supposed 
you to be.” 

The elder Mrs. Benson approached the bride, and, 
encircling her with her arms, said: 

“ Heaven bless you, my dear daughter! May you 
be as happy as you deserve to be. Walter always 
was a good boy—I know he will make a good hus- 
band—and you will not find his mothor ungrateful 
for your kiud offer to give her a home with you,” 

The chagrin and mortification of the former aspi- 
rants to Helvia’s hand, when the whole truth was 
known, may be imagined. 

‘The wedding party was managed by our heroine's 
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friend, her father’s lawyer, and managed so adroitly 
as to make the surprise complete. Helvia never had 
reason to regret that she resorted to “true love’s 
test.” J. P. H. MB. D. 





THE VANITY OF IGNORANCE. 

WE are accustomed to hear a great deal about the 
pride of intellect, which, in certain quarters, is re- 
garded as an abomination which ought not to be tols- 
rated. But comparatively little is said in condemna- 
tion of the vanity of ignorance, Which, as a matter of 
fact, is one of the greatest, as it is one of the most 
common, horrors which hapless wen and women have 
to encounter, Indeed, it seems that iguorance of a 
certain kind is nowadays considered a thing that 
should be extolled rather than sternly reprobated. 
Even in its grossest developments it is regarded with 
a sort of sentimental admiration, mixed perhaps with 
just the slightest modicum of pity. Some people do 
not hesitate to declare that the man who knows. no- 
thing is a being to be euvied, because he.is generally 
contented, and that there is an amount of the pure 
innocence of nature about him which should commend 
Lim to ourimitation. Hisignocence and purity are some- 
what dubious, so that it may be questioned whether, 
afier all, if more people were like him the world 
would bea much better or happier place than it now is. 
His contentment is more apparent; yet it is a con- 
tentment which a philosopher would hardly deem 
satisfactory. But, then, a philosopher is, of all other 
persons, the one for whom genuine ignorami enter- 
tain the most profound contempt. ‘Lhe very men- 
tion of such a person calls a smile of derision to 
tleir faces, apd they are apt to go iuto fits of noisy 
laughter when they are informed that he has been 
relieving himself by enuuciating certain caustic 
criticisms in reference to them, 

It must be said that philosophers have, in a general 
way, only themselves to thauk for the comparatively 
l,w estimation in which they are held, Imfthey will 
persist in wearing garments of aridiculous cut, and 
in pointedly setting commonly accepted customs at 
defiance, it is the most natural thing in the world 
that they should come to be regarded as “ eccentric,” 
aud that as a consequence the world should lose faith 
in them, By scorning the conventional rules of po- 
liteness, a proceeding at which some show they are, 
unfortunately, great adepts, they generate the idea 
that the possession of a vast amount of learning not 
ouly has a tendency to make a man lack the mostap- 
preciated of all the talents, viz, common sense, but 
is calculated to assimilate his mauners to those of a 
surly and disagreeable bear. Hence it is that, occa- 
sionally, the finger of scorn is actually pointed at 
p) losophers, and that more frequeutly they are dis- 
pragingly adjudged beings who are, perhaps, very 
well in their way, but who, after all, for. practical 
purposes, are not of very much account, They ex- 
hibit one phase of the vanity of ignorance in making 
a point of magnifying what they kuow to be their 
own. imperfections. 

The ignorami, who are innocent of learning, with 
the exception that they can read—very few know 
how to write!—and cipher, but who are well up in 
every-day customs, exhibit another and more dis- 
agreeable aspect of the same thing. They are in- 
clined to be severe on the individual who has, as they 
put it, “crammed” his head with a lot of rubbish; 
they do not believe in consuming the midnight oil— 
except in a ball-room, a billiard-saloon, au apartment 
devoted to the service of the goddess Chauce, or some 
such place. What they do value is common sense 
This they, one and all, flatter themselves they possess 
in a large degree, and upon the strength of this one 
possession they are in the habit of indulging in self- 
glorification to such an extent that itis evident mo- 
desty is not the accompaniment of that which they 
prize so highly. As most people know very little be- 
yond the facts that they eat, drink, sleep, and get the 
better of their neighbours whenever they have the 
chance of doing so in a pleasant and artistic manner, 
and as they can lay claim to being blessed with the 
possession of common sense without running the 
chance of being convicted of imposture, common 
sense being a peculiarly unclutchable thing, it is not 
surprising that the talent, especially in certain eyes, 
takes precedence of all the other talents and all the 
virtues put together. 





TuE CuNARD STEAMERS.—With the view of di- 
minishing the chances of collision the steamers of 
the Cunard line will henceforth take a specified 
course for all seasons of the year. On the outward 
passage from Queenstown to New York or Boston 
crussing meridian of 50 at 43 lat., or nothing to the 
north of 43. On the homeward passage, crossing 
the meridian of 50 at 42 lat., or nothing tothe north 
of 42. 

A RoMANCe oF THE PEERAGE.—The second Duke 
of liichmond was one of the Lords of the Bedcham- 


ber to King George II., who then resided at Kensing- 
ton Palace ; he had been, as was the custom ia those 
days, married, while yet a boy, to Lady Oadogan, 
daughter of that Lord Cadogan who as.a cavalry; 
officer distinguished himself so much in the Duke of 
Marlborough’s wars, This marriage was made to, 
cancel a gambling debt, the young people’s consent 
having been the last thing thought of. The Earl of 
March was sent for from school and the yourg lady 
from her nursery, a clergyman was in attendance, and 
they were told thatthey were immediately to be man 
and wife! The young lady is not reported to have 
uttered a word; the gentleman exclaimed, “ They 
are surely not going to marry me to that dowdy!” 
The ceremony, however, took place, a post-chaiso 
was ready at the door, and Lord March was instantly 
packed off with his tutor to make the “ grand tour,” 
while his young wife was-returned to the care of her 
mother, a Dutch woman, daughter of William Munter, 
counsellor of the courts-of Holland. After some years 
spent abroad Lord March returned, a well-educated, 
handsome young man, but with no very agreeable re- 
collections of his wife. Wherefore, instead of at 
once seeking his own home, he went clirectly:to the 
opera or theatre, where he amused himself, between 
the acts, in examining the company. He had not, 
been long occupied in this manner when a very young 
and beautiful woman more especially struck his fancy, 
and turning to a gentleman beside him he asked who 
she was. “ You must bea strauger in London,” re- 
plied the gentleman, “ not to. know: the toast of the, 
town, the beautiful Lady March!” Agreeably: sur- 
prised.at this intelligence, Lord March: proceeded to 
the box, announced tiimself, and claimed his bride, 
the very dowdy. whom he had sa seorafully:rejected 
some years before, but with whom he afterwards lived 
so happily that sie died of a.breken heart within the 
year of his decease, which:took place. at Godalming 
in Surrey, in August, 1750. 


A LABOUR OF’ LOVE. 
eee 
CHAPTER XVIL 

“T was house steward here when Masten Anthony 
and Master Dimon first came. to Eywood, to be taken 
care of by their uncle, Sir Hedley, who was as. good 
a barou as ever lived,” continued the old man. “ Mas- 
ter Authony was the sou of Vivian Vail-Adderley, a 
general in the army, and second son of the House, 
while Master Dimon was the son of Sydney, the third, 
son, & bishopin the Church of England, ‘I'he general, 
fell in the wars, and his wife died soon after, so that 
you see Master Anthony was:the heir presumptive, to 
the title and estates. ‘I'he, bishop died too, so that 
Master Dimon was the next heir after Master 
Authony ; and the two boys were orphans when Lord 
Hedley brought them home, 

“The difference between those boys!—Master 
Authony was as bright as sunlight and ag open as. the 
day.; Master Dimon. was sombre.as,an. owl, and close 
as a clam; and as he was eight yeara; older than, 
Master Anthony it came abit. hard;to him, I daresay, 
to see the boy getting all the petting and hanours of 
the heir, while he played second tiddle and poor re- 
lation ; not that good Lord Hedley, ever intended to 
show partiality, but any one might see that Master 
Authony was the apple of his eye, 

“ Well, things went.on until it, was time for Master 
Dimon to go to his ship, for he was put into the navy ; 
and then Master Antuony had Lord Hedley all to 
himself except when he-/had to go to college. And to 
be sure how the two did love each other. Father and 
son was nothing to it. But everybody loved Master 
Anthony, he was.so merry and kind, and brave aad 
handsome! 

“ Well, whem he was eighteen years old, and. spend- 
ing his vacation at the Chase, a, young lady—but 
mayhap, Sir Marcus, 1 should not mention her ?” 

“Go on,” grunted Sir Marcus; “I’ve, heard the 
story before,” 

“ Begging your pardon then for anything I may 
say that you don’t like—which I can’t say to her de- 
triment, for as 1 believe she’s, as good a lady as any 
in the land—~it was the Honourable Aunabel Ingrave, 
daughter of Earl Harrowby, who came to these pasts 
for her health, and had the use of Childerwitch for 
the summer from, Sir Marcus, who was her father’s 
friend. 

“ Well, the two young people got acquainted, and 
Miss Ingrave, who was a good many years Older than 
our young master, invited him over to Childerwiteh 
to hear sume, famous musician, and from, that they 
both took to studying music with the mugivian, and 
morning, noon and night was Master Authony either 
to be found playing and singing like an angel here to 
Lord Hedley, or practising over at Childerwitch with 
the young lady; and folks began te smile and nod 
their heads, though, bless you, there was no more in 
it than there ie betwixt me and—and Queen Vic- 








“In the middle of all this innocent happiness, that 
was making my lord young again, home comes 
Master Dimon, now:a lieutenant on board the ‘ Guini- 
vere,” and somehow he was like a bird of evil omen, 
for from that day a clond rested on the Louse. Re- 
ports began ‘to reach my lord of the doings of Master 
Anthony when he was at college that caused the old 
man many @ heavy heart (though I'll go bail the half 
of them were false). Though Master Dimon did his 
best to console him, still I always found his lordship 
in lower spirits than ever after these attempts at 
comfort, and I won’t deny but what I mistrusted 
Master Dimon’s smooth, slippery ways, for though he 
is my mastor now I can’t pretend to like him as we all 
did Master Anthony. 

“Well, that summer passed away, and the next 
came. But times were changed. ‘The stories against 
Master Anthony were blacker than ever, and Master 
Dimon never came down from Gravesend, where his 
ship was, without bringing a new budget, and Master 
Aathony was on his dignity, and told his uncle to 
believe ‘ Old Slybooats,’ aa he called his cousin, if he 
liked, for he scoraedte defend himself from such foul 
aspersions ; and that was all could bp,get out of him. 

Miss lagrave, was .in Haythorpe, again, but this 
time with Bishop Tyermaine’s lady ; and it came out 
that Master Anthony bead made, mischief between 
her and the gentleman to whom, she had been pro- 
mised from her childhood, which geutleman was Sir 
Marcus. Thornecliff himself, begging your pardon, 
Sir Marous, for bringing youin ; aud Master Dimon 
was in a great distressaboutit, as he said Sir Marcus 
was-his personal friend-(they were brother officers) 
and he.couldn’t bear to think of any of his family in- 
juring him,” 

“ Humph !” interrupted the person just mentioned, 
“that was. untrue; Luever was a personal friend to 
any of ’em,” 

“ Howsoever. it was, the unpleasantness was so 
great that Master. Anthony didu’t come home at all, 
but went sketohing round Derby and got into black 
disgrace there with some-pretty village. girl+—” 

“ My dear and stainless,mother!” inierrupted Jane 
Vail, firmly. 

“ Well-a-well!” sighed the old man. “It took a 
good many falsehoods to ruin poor Master Anthony, 
and I’li waxrant they weren't stinted, It was as 
black a story as ever shamed.a rake, aud the worst of 
it. was, that when he was, recalled ta my, lord's pre- 
sence to give an account of himself a.young woman 
followed him privately, aud threw herself on Lord 
Hedley’s protection, asthe girl Master Authony had 
destroyed, so that all his protestations of inuvcence 
went for worge than nothing, and, when he was mad 
enough to.declare that he.had never sven the young 
woman before my lord, just turned cold asige to him 
and lost his, faith in, him for ever, 

“That wasasad night. Lord Hedley.ordered him 
from his preseyce, saying that he had disgraced his 
house, aud he must pollute Eywood Chase no more 
until he came as its, unworthy lord. At these ter- 
rible words my poor young master cried out, wita a 
face white as death: 

“* And that will never be, Lord Hedley. Take 
back your name of Adderley—lI relinquish it for ever. 
I have loved you well, my lord, and you should have 
trusted me better,’ 

* Aud then, he rushed from the room, and we never 
saw him again—no, never, never,” 

Giles, covered his face with his hauds.and gave 
way to @ burst of passionate grief; aud Jane put her 
genjle hand upon his shoulder and pressed it loviugly. 

“I see, I seo!” murmured she, with swimming 
eyes, “ Hisnoble heart was outraged, and he voluo- 
tarily flung aside the rank which understood him so 
ill. It was then that he must have gone. back to 
Derby and, married my mother. He.was nineteen 
when he married. But that woman who appeared to 
accuse him could not have beeu mother. She never 
kuew his real rank, nor did he woo her except as 
an honourable mau woes the woman whom he wishes 
for his wife.” 

“ Alack!” cried Giles, wiping his,eyes,.“ the per- 
sqn’s not a hundred miles off who was quite cunning 
enough to make any plot against guileless Master Au- 
thony, and reap the benefit afterward, Well, no 
sooner had young master gone in this, sad) way thao 
my lord gave.a,cry as if he understood what he had 
done in a flash, and, throwing up his, hauds, fell into 
my aris sengseless.. We did all we could for him, but 
from that day he wag a poor, paralyzed invalid, wait- 
ing for death. 

*+He put all his affairs in order, and, although he 
was always kind to Master Dimon, he took no plea- 
sure in his. company, but pined, and pined, and looked 
for Anthony tocome back. Then Master Dimon had 
to go with his ship to the Black Sea and my lord 
was left alone, which seemed to. liguien, his ucart 
somewhat, for I couldn’t but see that the blameless 
nephew sat on his spirits like a nightmare ; and, when 
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about his scapegrace nephew, and make himself be- 
lieve he would come back before he died. 

“But when two years bad gone by home comes 
Master Dimon, and with him, as usual, misfortune. 
The very day after he came a packet arrived in Mas- 
ter Anthony’s jlong-wished-fur hand for my lord, 
and I carried it joyfully in to him where he sat half 
paralyzed and almost blind in his chair, 

“Master Dimon caught sight of it, and made a 
snatch for it, and when he read it, which hedid to 
himeelf first, he seemed to grow ash-white with hor- 
ror, aud says he: 

“* Sad news, sad news, my dear uncle! 
yourself for the worst. Anthony is dead!’ 

“ So the poor old man gave one gasp and fell back, 
and I was at his head the next momeat—for, bless 
you, he were senseless—but for all my seared wits I 
couldn't help crying out: 

“*Tlow can that be, Master Dimon, whem the 
writing’s in his owm hand ?’ 

“ He made no more motion to hearme than if T was 
a post, bot:kept staring at the letter, and biting: bis 
nails over it, and-I could’see he felt remorsefube bit 
that he bad*been so harsh on the poor dead; andby- 
and-by, when my lord recovered, he read: ivall over 
to him, I holding-myelord’s: head on my arm all the 
time. 

“ Alack! there-waw little comfort in it, for poor 
Master Anthony wrotethatle was coming'to'the end 
ofa bad life; thatall thatched been said against him 
in England was true; thet'he-had been on ther Cou~ 
tinent ever sincehecleft: home; and had there: com 
mitted a crime for which he-was: to be punished by 
death ia four hours. Amd he-said he was’sorry for 
the disgrace he had e namevof Adder- 
ley, and for the sorrow he:had-omused lis umele and 
Master Dimon, awd: thatasa- djing: man: be hoped 
they would-forgive shims ewasepostscript 
from the chaplain’ of! the: foreiga: prison, saying he 
had died that morningsealinly, and‘expressing his 
contrition for hiy crime, Woe'emed! that: was the 
last of poor Master Anthony! 

“ Then Lord Hedley’ had me'pallineall’ te house- 
hold, and, in a strange, husky volte. he téld them: 
that their dear young master was‘dead; and, in case 
any soul should put a blot upon his memory, he said 
that Master Anthony had died with his full love, and 
they must all revere his name. Then he bade Master 
Dimon take the letter, and, in the presence of all the 
household, carry it to this room, and lay it in that 
chest, in a certain drawer that held all the papers re- 
dative to Master Anthony’s life, and afterward to give 
the key to me, to be kept faithfully until the family 
solicitors asked for it—for you must kuow that there 
are one thousand little drawers in that chest, each 
sacred to the use of a Vail-Adderley, 

“So Master Dimon:carried the letter here, we all 
following and weeping as we went, and we witnessed 
him put it in there, and afterwards he delivered me 
the key, which I had carried for twenty-five years, 
and hope to carry it till my death. 

“'Tis a sad, sad story, young lady—forgive me 
these tears—but when we came back to the sick 
clamber my poor old master was gone to join his 
loved boy, and Master Dimon was the new baron 
that very day. 

“Well, well, mayhap I was getting old and usoe- 
less, but I thought it hard when my lord got his new 
London steward and turned me off with the other 
servants, I couldn't leave the old place though, but 
got leave to be the keeper of the ruins, and so I can 
live among the scenes where I once was so happy. 

“ This, young lady, is all I have to tell, and after 
allitis ouly an old man’s partial version of the past,” 

“Show the letter now,” grunted Sir Marcus, who 
had listened with tolerable patience to the story; 
“but Dll warrant, unless there’s been jugylery at 
work, it wou’t read quite like Master Dimon’s version 
of it. Did you ever give him the key—your present 
master, I mean ?” 

“ Never, Sir Marcus, though he has asked for it 
more than once. I have always reminded him that 
this chest cannot be opened until after his death,” 

By this time the ponderous lid was opened, and 
lovking in they saw that the chest was lined with 
the most delicately wrought silver drawers, all puil- 
ing out toward the centre, with a name engraven on 
each; and the old servitor, peering anxiously into 
that silver well, found at last the drawer he sought, 
touk a tiny silver key from his neck, and unlocked 
the drawer inscribed “ Anthony Vail-Adderley.” 

He drew it out and stepped back. 

“It is your right, my young lady, to put your 
hand in that drawer,” said he, 

Jane Vail, kneeling on the crimson step boside the 
aucient repository, reverently took from the top of a 
pile of papers the letter which, yellowed by time, 
aud doubtless dimmed by tears, crumpled by guilty 
hands, and saved inviolate by watchful Providence, 
Was now to bear witness to her father’s wrongs and 
the infamy of his cousin, 


Prepare 





As sho opened it her friends drew back anl waited 
in the adjoining aute-chamber, that she might read 
it aloue and unwatched. 

“To THE Baron or Exwoop Citase, 
father: 

“My Lorp: There aro moments ia which those 
whom we love haunt us with such thrilliag power 
that our spirits, overleapiug all obstacles, cling to 
the loved ones as if, in very deed. hand was clasped 
in fleshly hand, and the eyes looked tenderness into 
eyes which gave back as sweet a tribute. 

“Such a moment has come upon me, in the face of 
an imprisonment which is to last my lifetime. I 
know that he whom I address has loug since gained 
back his belief in my innoceuce; and that his heart 
clings to mine as in the days when hevheld mein hie 
arms, with my little head upon li: breast. With 
this conviction I am resolved to write what I shiwll 


” wrote her 


call nty’vindication, so that when I am heard of mov 


more it- may perchance comfort him to whom ty’ 
tenderest love has been offered all my life; and what 
L-auyvabout to say I swear by the honour of tliat 
nanie*which I have forever renounced to be strictly 


trath. 

“The slanders which blackened my character two 
years‘agohad their sole foundation in the brain of 
him who'accused me; the slanders which outraged 
your loréship concerning the woman who presented 
herself were instigated by my accuser and acted out 
by the woman herself. The true object of my affee~ 
tions*waea-pure and lovely girl of plebeian parentage, 
but of blaweless character, about whom at that very 
time I had to entreat your lordship to listen 
favourably. Upon'leaving your roof as I did (aud 
there was no* rancour’in my heart toward you'asl- 
did it) I proceeded direct to Derby, married the young’ 
bee Derbyshire iprthoe Gres ait ob tavtanas 

“ie ‘under rst of themame 
which I cowsiderno longer mine. One year of per- 
fect domestie —— passed by, during which I 
personatedemiddle-class gentleman so well that my 
own wife neverstspected my birth, and thetou au 
unlucky expedition to London I was: seized’ by a 
press-gang and carried off in Her Mujesty's® ship 
*Guinivere’ asa common marine to the Black Sea. 
It was not until we were somes weeks on board that I 
was placed under the command of a captain in whom 
I recognized the gentleman whose atlianced wife I 
had been falsely accused of tring with. A more 
blameless and Platonic love than that which we bore 
for each other never existed. ‘The gentlemau, never 
having met me personally, did not recosnize me, for 
which I was thankful, as my determination became 
stronger at each reverse not to compromise the name 
that once was mine. 

“ At last the man.whom ofall others I have most 
cause to execrate, and who had affected to ignore me 
throughout our cruise, was placed over our mess as 
our lieutenant, My lord, you kuow the man to whom 
I allude—my defamer, my supplanter, and your heir, 
who will reign triumphant wien you are dead and I 
am forgotten. This man, in a moment of unguarded 
hatred, gave me a blow on the cheek with his sword 
for some unintentional dereliction of daty, to which I 
responded promptly by knocking the coward down, 
As soouas I had done this I perceived that I had 
done exactly ashe wished; he rose up, and with a 
look of fiendish triumph ordered my arrest for muti- 
novs conduct. 

“ | was court-martialled and «t first condemned to 
death, but owing to the strenuvus exertions of the 
chaplain, Mr. Gardiner, the sentence has been com- 
muted to trausportatiou for life. So here, my lord, I 
lie in the Liverpool jail awaiting the execution of 
my sentence, virtually dead to ali I told dear, and 
about to be banished for ever from the land of my 
birth. 

“Task nothing for myself but your belief—liberty 
I can never obtain unless by casting dishonour upon 
that name which I have sworn to preserve unsulfied ; 
but for my beloved wife and iniant girl [ beseech 
your care, and as a dying man commend them to 
your clemency, You wiill find them iu the village of 
Edgecombe, Derby. 

* And now, my lord, with full forgiveness for your 
credulity to the poisonous tales of my destroyer, with 
reverential love which has grown with me from my 
childhood, and will descend with me to the grave, 
with prayers for the blessing of Heaven upon your 
head, I sign myself your lost ANrHoNY VaIL.” 

Trembling, flushed, her eyes nuw burning with in- 
dignation, now tearful with pity, Jane Vail looked up 
from her iather’s letter and saw a horrible vision, 

It was the face of a man thrust through the toro 
arras at her side. 

Its mouth was open, as if to utter a ery which 
terror hushed; its eyes glared upon her as if they 
would leap from their sockets ; its nostrils whitenet 
and quivered and opened wide with blasts of rage. 

It was the face of Dimon Adderley, convulsed 
with horror by the siglt of the woman whom he be- 





lieved dead holding the record of his villany in her 
hand! 

In the noxtinstant my lord bad comprehended the 
situation. His employés had played him false ; Jane 
Vail had dared all and was within a hair’s breadth of 
success; nay (and his insano vanity whispered this) 
perhaps, having mastered his secret, she inteuded to 
agreé'to his overtures, as wife, not mistress. 

The pale face of my lord disappeared from the,arras, 
his white hand swept it aside, disclosing the private 
door by which he had entered, and hoe steppod into 
the: meniment room. 

* What! Jane Vail?” cried he, with a smile which 
doubtand fear distorted strangely. ‘I tuought that 
—you'were-dead! But you havo come to me, my 
darling —~bave you not?” 

And he attempted to seize the hand which held his 
condemnation. 

Do you'see that, father?” hissed Colonel Thorn- 
oliff, in. the-ante-chamber. 

“Wait, you dog!” responded his revered parent, 
forcibly detaining him ; * lot’s see.” 

Jaue retreated round the open chest’ and stood at 


‘bay, witha-smile of proud scorn upon her lip. 


“ Whatis' that you have in your hand, my dear?” 
asked my lord, softly, with a flicker sleeping in his 
eyes; ‘is'it Authony Vail’s letter ?” 

Janewae silent, but her white visage showed no 
fear in its fixed exultation. 

So you have been breaking open and prying ?” 
murmured’ my lord, still softly. “ You'’vo been mak- 
ing yourself mistress of my secrets as well ag mistress 
of my heart: Indomitable girl, your courage on- 
chants me. Boe assured that [ will be as tender to 
you as if this#open chest was still a sealed book to 
you, but you'must never leave my protection again.” 

Let me go, Sir Marcus, By Heaven, tho scoun- 
drel |” 

“ Bo quiet, idivg! Don't you see he's spinning the 
yaro with that glib'tongue of his that'll choke him 2” 

“ And so,” coutinued Lord Dimon, followiag her 
step*by step round the chest, as she slowly retreated, 
“give me the letter, sweetheart, aud own yourself 


“Villain!” said the girl, at last, “I defy you.” 

He looked at her. Stern, cold, contemptuous, he 
read in her face the inviucible will to defeat himn—ay, 
and the power, 

“You defy me!” repeated he, wiping his clammy 
brow. “Do you know that you have placed your- 
self wholly in my power by comiug here? Do you 
understand that either your life or your love must bo 
mine?” 

Jane made a gesture of speechless loathing. 

“Let me go, father, or——” 

“Shut up, hang you! He's right fair and squara 
under our guns, and the vixen knows it!” 

* No one ever defied me before,” cried my lord, 
wildly, “and you are mad to dare it! Come—be 
wise—the letter!” 

“ Usurper! Murderer !” 

“ The letter!” 

‘Never, you vileschemer! Yourreign here is 
over! On your knees, dog! and confess your 
crimes!” 

The flicker leaped from my lord’s globular and 
greenish orbs like the blaze froin the eyes of a tiger ; 
the lurid beard and whiskers which surrounded his 
livid face bristled with fury, giving it the horrible ap- 
pearance of a faco rising out of times; his large, 
blood-tipped hands: stretched out aud clawed the air 
convulsively. 

“ The letter!” roared Dimon Adderley, and rushed 
upon her, 

* Now!” yelled Sir Marcus, pushing his son into 
the room with such fell energy that, aided by the 
colonel’s own mad bound, he shot half across the 
long apartment, and stood transfixed with astonish- 
ment, as Jane, with teeth clenched, und the letter 
clutched, was hurled at his feet by a new actor iu the 
scene. 

A momentary glimpse of a pale, flying figure, with 
streaming hair, of Jane Vail tossed like a feather to 
one side, of a white arm raised in a grand sweep, of 
a quick, flashing descent straight tothe heart of my 
lord, and that was all! 

Aunabel Ingrave stood alone with an awful smile 
upon her convulsed face. 

As they gathered round the murdered man with ex- 
clamations of horror shew sunk to ber kuevs, aud heed- 
less of the thunderstruck group beut over her victim 
and whispered wildly in his ear : 

“You thought I was a child, did you, to be slighted 
fearlessly! ‘his is my reward after sinning for you, 
loving you, being your slave! To have her reiga- 
ing here instead of me! ‘T'raitor! Why did you 
buy me from my abandoued mother to destroy me at 
last? Live again, traitor, that 1 may tear you to 
pieces! Why have you but onelifu? Are you in- 
deed dead? ‘Then [ too f 

“ Hold!’ shouted Sir Maicus, spriuging forward, 
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Too late. Quicker than light the dagger was 
snatched from the dead man’s breast and plunged 
into the heart of the living woman, as a blood-curd- 
ling shriek burst from her despairing lips. 

Marderess and suicide, she sank upon the floor, 
while Colonel Thorncliff, who had been guarding Jane 
Vail from a possible attack by the frenzied woman, 
now clasped herin his arms and hid her eyes from 
the awful scene, 

And it was at this dread moment, while the souls 
of the guilty plotters floated on to their account, that 
Jaue first knew, in the midst of her terror, that the 


man whom she loved loved her! 
* 


* 

Timo has passed on, and has brought in its train 
impo tant resu'ts. 

It was a busy time in Eywood Chase, 

All day long there had been bustle and hurry and 
turmoil in the splendid old castle, but now night 
had come there was a universal hush as of the hold- 
ing of the breath to listen, 

The bulky oaks were draped in white (borrowed 
from the first snowstorm), and looked like gala 
ghosts, waiting for the appearance of the master 
spirit, to dance all round in stately triumph. 

Warm light gushed frouf many a mullioned win- 
dow in the fair west wing, and from the open portal 
a bright yellow lave shot into the waste of night and 
suow and silence, as if to meet and welcome on his 
way some wanderer, long looked for, and comiug 
home at last. 

A group of people loitered and waited in the great 
drawing-room, that stately white chamber wreathed 
with gold and blushing with rich firelight, standing 
in the grand central window listening, listening. 

A group was in the great grained hall looking 
down the lane of yellow light, listening, listening. 

The very moon and stars, hanging all aglow from 
Tleaven’s blue-black ceiling, seemed to be looking 
down and listening, listening. 

And the first sound that broke the stillness was a 
canvon shot—the first sight that flashed on the night 
was a towering bonfire on a distant hill; then all the 
bells far and near burst into a jangle of sweet, frantic 
glee, and every window in Eywood Chasw flashed 
into a square of flame—for the new baron had en- 
tered his own gates at last! Aud the group io the 
drawing-room hurried out to join the group in the 
hall, and both poured out into the yellow lane of 
light ; for carriage wheels were crunching the dead 
leaves and the snow of the winding drive ; and when 
the coach came out of the night into the yellow lane 
of light that had gone out to meet the wanderer, a 
long, glad, heartsome cheer burst from the waitizg 
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friends and servants, and mingled with the jangle of 
the bells, and in the middle of it the new baron, long- 
lost, long-loved Anthony Adderley, looked forth from 
the coach window and waved his hand. 

But when they saw that wan, worn, dreamy, 
smiling face, and when, the coach having drawn up, 
the door was opened and he stepped out, leaning— 
yes, leaning on the arm of a little old man, with a 
beard as white as snow and a face as bright as a 
child’s—and stood gazing about the old place and at 
the old people with a strange, dreaming, wistful air, the 
cheer was broken in two, and a sobbing and hushing 
broke out in its stead. 

But when a dainty little white lady descended and 
took his arm, and looked first at him with adoration 
and pity and pride and then at them with an implor- 
ing smile, and a tall, slight young girl stepped lightly 
to their side and lifted her charmiug face trans- 
figured with love and joy, sure such a roar of delight 
and welcome and sympathy never was heard beiore 
by those six-centuries-old listening oaks! 

And while the old man, and the man in his blanched 
prime, and the faithful wife, and the devoted daugh- 
ter were standing in the luminous laue, heads that 
had grown white in the service of the Vail-Adder- 
leys pressed forward with: 

“Welcome home, welcome home!” 

aaa Master Anthony, do you remember old Jer- 
rold ?” 

“Heaven bless ye, young master. It’s me—Cray, 
the housekeeper !” 

“My lord, lm Tims. Please, I used to be your 
groom,” etc., etc, 

Anthony Vail put his bony hand to his bleached 
forehead in a dazed and troubled way, and they heard 
him sigh: 

“ Dreams, only dreams!” 

But they heard the sweet white lady answer: 

“No, all that’s past is a sorrowful dream from 
which we have awakened ; this is our life which we 
- to live together, please Heaven, for many a happy 

ay. 

And hearing that sweet prophecy, and seeing before 
their eyes the blushing child heroine who had brought 
their baron home, another wild huzzah burst from 
all; and, in the midst of it, Sir Marcus Thorncliff 
came stumping forward, swelling with importance 
like a prince doing the honours of his kingdom, aud 
grasped Baron Vail-Adderley’s hands with a sono- 
rous ; 

“ Welcome to your own, my boy! and long may 
you ride at anchor in your own haven with this taut 
little craft alongside of you. My service to you, 
Lady Adderley.” 
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Then, dropping formality, he squared round on Jane: 

“ Bless your brave little heart, my dear—all your 
doings!” and he gave her a bear’s hug. 

Then Mr. Gardiner (soon to be reinstated as the 
rector of Little Catesby) modestly stepped forward, 
with his eyes sparkling as joyfully as if he had 
suffered neither loss nor shame for Jennie’s sake, for 
indeed he had forgotten all in his relief at throwing 
off Dimon Adderley’s yoke and giving himself up to 
finding the darlings of Jennie’s heart that they might 
be reunited at last ; and by the eager clasp of Baron 
Anthony’s hand and the beaming of his eye he knew 
the fact that he had de voted himself to the restora- 
tion of the poor paralytic in the Lordon hospital 
after he had found them had been mentioned with. 
loving gratitude by Lady Adderley. 

At last Colonel Thorncliff came from his stand, 
and after a few warm heart words to the man who 
had lost half his life in a prison cell, and to the woman 
who had devoted half hers to his memory, he passed 
to Jennie, and with a sudden meeting and melting of 
the purple eyes and the gray eyes he placed her 
little hand on his arm, and somehow so fraught with 
love's significance was this slight action that all the 
servants of Eywood, looking‘on, in a flash took in the 
meaning and raised forthe third time such a long, 
thrilling cheer that the jangle of the bells was 
drowned and the bowing old trees were jarred and 
some flakes were shaken from the ancient branches, 
and, falling on the drooping. flushing, radiant girl, 
foreshadowed the Bridal Veil. 

And with this the little group crossed the threshold 
of Eywood, and a great brown dog was curling and 
crouching at their feet ; and a pretty lady’s maid was 
smiling, with tears on her cheeks and kissing Jennie’s 
hand ; and a sweet, old, wasted face was beaming a 
benediction on them from an invalid’s chair placed in 
the white drawing-room; aud a gush of warm home 
light was folding them in from the night and snow 
and silence and gloom that lay behind. 

Jennie Vail’s mission had ended gloriously, She 
had restored her father to liberty, friends, and home- 
Surrounded by all he held dear, Anthony Vail is at 
last reinstated in the home of his ancestors, as itt 
master ! 

The general joy prevailing at Eywood Chase at 
this memorable reunion was wuiversally enhanced 
three months later by a wedding—that of Colone} 
Thorncliff and Jennie Vail. 

A characteristic remark was uttered by Sir Marcuse 
at the close of the ceremony. 

“ She's a tant and trim little craft!” he said to his 
son. “See that you prove yourself worthy of Ler.” 

4UE END. 
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By the Author of “ Nickleboy’s Christias-Box,” 
* Maurice Durant,” etc., etc. 
———— 


CHAPTER LIV. 
Dangers that we see 
To threaten ruin are with ease prevented, 
But those strike deadly that come unexpected. 
Massinger. 

As the time drow near for placing the last stone to 
the edifice which he had so skilfully planned and thus 
far executed the man Melchior’s spirits rose a litile, 

He had worked, brain and hands, soul and mind, 
with every conceivable kind of villany and chicanery 
since the days when he parted with honour, and lately, 
as we have seen, the reaction had been creeping upon 
him. Now with a mighty effort he threw it off, and, 
emerging from the hotel—perfectly unconscious that 
two clever heads, which are proverbially better than 
one, were working out his destruction—trod with a 
light step down to Doctors’ Commons. 

With the licence in his pocket he felt that his for- 
tune was indeed nearing completion. 

With a happy, serene smile, that might have been 
more the diadem of a virtuous paterfamilias than the 
mark of an evil-minded man, he sauntered into St. 
James’s, and at the most fashionable jewellers’ 
purchased some diamond trinkets and some articles 
of jewellery for his own wear. 

In Regent Street he stood and looked at the café 
where years ago his boy victim aud he had dined 
and listened to Lord Harcourt’s and Claude Ainsley’s 
conversation. 

A few streets away and in the mud and mire of 
Seven Dials he might have pictured the grim, 
hawk-like face of the Jew Mcses; but that victim, 
with all others, he dismissed from his mind with a 
wave of his hand and a puff at his choice cigar, as 
phantoms that had existed and been dismissed from 
existence solely for his purpose. 

“ Life is just beginning for you, my friend,” he said 
to himself, as he eyed the handsome face with its 
thin lips and evil black eyes in the mirror of a shop 
Window. “ Life is just beginning. You have washed 
your bands of vice and crime and are now going to 
bo respectable—to be a country squire, ride hard to 
+Jtnds, drink fruity port, swear in broad Saxon, and 
wear knee breeches and three-inch ruffles. And you 
will look well in the character, Melchior, moreover; 
indeed, what character is there that you have not 
adorned ?—forger, duellist—for we will call that little 
affair in the old house a duel, a duel between vulgar, ig- 
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backed as most diplomacy is with a little judicious 
force, Poor Gentleman Charlie and old Mo, Really 
when one is respectable one looks back at one’s past 
victims with a foolish tenderness that is near akin to 
the weakness of pity. Respectable! Whatan ugly 
word it is, and yet to fill it out and represent it the 
greater part of this world are contenttolive! Yes, I 
will be respectable,-Squire of Melville, and an Eug- 
lish gentleman!” 

And with a light, noiseless laugh he called a cab, 
entirely unconscious of the quiet, white-haired old 
gentleman who had been looking in at the window by 
his elbow. 

Late that night the roads to Rivershall were cut 
up by fourtearing, gallopping post-horses, whose blue- 
coated postilions flashed by in the darkness with a 
“© Whoop away !” and a cracking of the whips that 
woke the sleeping drivers of hay-carts and set them 
blinking like owls in daylight at the flashing light 
flying from them, 

And as the post-chaise neared the grand old Hall 
the villagers tumbled out uf bed an hour before their 
time and ran to the window to stare with fiery cu- 
riosity. 

For it had been rumoured that the mistress of the 
Hall was to be married, and that the lucky bride- 
groom was none other than the gentleman who had 
stayed at the inn aud had paid the lone, solitary visit 
to the Hall at night. 

And, as was only natural, curiosity had run mad 
on such an important event. People hinted that it 
was very mysterious, that they had never heard Lady 
Melville was thinking of matrimony, that it was very 
soon after the funerals, and quoted with much effect 
Hamlet’s sarcasm regarding thrift ; but when in an- 
swer to the objectionsa secoud rumour gained ground 
that the fortunate gentleman was an old lover of my 
lady, just returned from foreign parts, then the groups 
and busy-bodies said: 

“ Well, well, it was only to be expected.” 

But though the rumours were not denied no prepa- 
rations, strange to say, seemed being made at the 
Hall, and no authentic announcement had gone forth. 

Then came the post-chaise and the steaming 
horses, and curiosity and excitement were on tiptoe. 

The news soon spread—indeed the bridegroom’s 
new servant, engaged only that day, helped to spread 
it--that the bridegroom had come, and that there 
would soon be a master at the Hall. 

The bar of tho inn was crowded all the early 
morning until the men were obliged to commence 
work. 

Small crowds collected at the grocer’s and the 
tailor’s, all taikiug at once, and declaring that they 
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were perfectly aware of this great fact two monthe 
ago. 

ae had quiet Rivershall been in such a state of 
excitement, and amidst it all maundered Jim, half in- 
toxicated already, and going over his o!d complaint 
of the heaviness of the squire’s coffin and getting no 
attention from anybody. 

Excitement rose still higher when the great man 
of the hour descended from the best room of the inn, 
and smiling, “like a good-natured gentleman as he 
was,” upon the open-mouthed group at the dovoy, 
walked towards the grim old Hall, 

Grim and silent it was indeed in comparison with 
the excitement without its walls. 

When the bridegroom rang the great bell he might 
almost have been pardoned for fancyiug that it 
sounded like a funeral knell, so solemuly did it clang 
in the hizh turret. 

Old Jack Druitt opened the gates leisurely, and 
raised his gnarled and knotted face to the fair and 
painted one of the visitor with a look of scornful in- 
terest. 

A man-servant, with the wisp of crape still round 
the arm, admitted him to the Hall, and noiselessly 
opened the small drawing-room door. 

He entered, smiling still, and smiled with a broader 
effulgence as the black-rubed figure of his victim 
rose to meet him. 

“ Well, Leonora,” he said, taking both her hands 
with an effort at playful tenderness that was simply 
ghastly, “I have come you sce!” 

“You have come,” she said, lifting her hollow- 
cheeked face, and raisiug her lacklustre eyes to lis. 
** You have come to force me to this?” 

“Gentle force only,” he said, dropping her hands 
and striviug to avert his gaze frcm her fearfully 
changed face, but still staring as if fascinated. “ Ouly 
geutle force, Leonora. You knew I should come. 
Are you ready ?” 

‘“* Ready,” she repeated, as if the word bore no 
meaning for her. 

“ Ay,” he said, glancing at her deep crape dress. 
* You would go through the ceremony in black ? 
Very well; it is the bride and not the costume I 
waut,” and he smiled again with the same ghastly 
result. 

“ Bride,” she repeated. 

“ Ay,” he said, with a great show of impatience. 
“Come, rouse yourself to play your part. At eleven 
the ceremony takes place, I have arrauged for a 
clergyman to be here at that hour, thinking you would 
like everything got through. Ateleven.” 

* At eleven,” she repeated. putting her hand to ber 
brow, aud then, as sho looked round tie room like oue 
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vainly struggling with a hideous dream, dropping it 
to her heart. “ Well, you always had your will, 
always, and--at eleven.” ' 

“And it is now half-past ten,” he said, looking 
hard at her vacant eyes. 

“ Half past ten,” she repeated, ‘In half an hour 
you will force me to this! Can it be possible? How 
can such villany be consummated undetected, uure- 
strained ?” 

He smiled. , 

“The very audacity as you would call it—I call it 
courage—of the thing is its safeguard. Oome, Leo- 
nora, one time you would have leaped with delight at 
the thought of such a fate, Am lgrowmso distaste 
ful?” 

She shuddered and walked to the door. . 

“ At eleven,” he said, with emphasis, as he held it 
open for her, “and while, you are dressing I will 
tell the servants.” 

He rang the bell. 

‘Your mistress desires me to request your atten~ 
dance, all of you, here in this room, at eleven o’elock,”’ 
he suid to the man. 

‘The man bowed and hurried down to theservants’ 
hall, whence there immediately arose abuzz of ex- 
pectation, for by this time the rumour had reached 
the hall, and the visitor and his. order confirmed it. 

For half an hour the arch plotter paced the roum, 
the special licence in his hand, the darkening frown of 
a determined evil purpose on his face, 

As the clock struck eleven. the servants filed into: 
the room and stood silent sad embarrassed, looking at 
each other aud the tall dark figure. standing om the: 
hearthrug. 

He looked at his: wateh, and as the rattle of cax 
riare wheels broke the silence and caused. the foot- 
man to hurry out to the-hall said: 

“You all know why yoware here? Your mistress 
is going to be married, and wishes you all to witness 
the ceremony. That is the clergyman—and who. is 
this?” he asked, as the bent form of Jack Druitt: 
tramped slowly into the room close behind the curate 
of Cheriton. 

“That is Jack Druitt, the lodge-keeper,” said the 
housekeeper. 

Melchior nodded, and old Jack tramped across the 
room and took up his position beside the French win- 
dow. 

The curate, a young man overcome with bashful- 
ness in the magnificence of the Hall, and the sudden 
honour that had fallen upon him, shook hands with 
Melchior, aud wiped the nervous perspiration from 
his face as the former explained in glib sentences 
the singularly short notice he had given. 

‘Lady Melville is too unwell to undergo a public 
ceremony and I have matters of immense importance 
awaiting my attention in the East. I am compelled 
to start to-day, hence the short notice, which 1 hope 
has not inconvenienced you.” 

“Ol, no,” stammered the young cleric, over- 
whelmed by the graciousness of this magnificent 
bridegroom. “Not at all—only too happy to do 
anything—that is to—er—be of any service to Lady 
Melville.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Melchior, with 
another smile, ‘Ah, here is her ladyship,” and as 
tle curate bowed, blushed and trembled he went for- 
ward aud took the thin white hand and led her to the 
table. 

“ Have you the licence?” said the curate, slipping 
on his surplice, 

“ Yes, yes,” said Melchior. “Itis here,” and while 
the weak eyes of the curate scanned it his own gray 
imputient ones glittered as if they could kill him. 

“Quite correct,” said the poor young fellow. 
“Stand this side, Lady Melville. Dear me, how ill 
—er—you look! Don’t you think, sir, her ladyship 
had better wait a little is 

Ill indeed! Il unto death one would have said, 
judging by the livid lips, strained, vacant eyes, and 
pallid face. 

But pushing aside the servants who drew near at 
this question Melchior replied, with suppressed pas- 
610D : 

© You will kill her ladyship indeed, sir, if you lin- 
ger,” and the alarmed curate opened his bouk in a 
fluster of consteruation, 

A dead silence fell as he commenced, but before a 
sentence was completed a sudden noise, like the 
flinging open of the lodge gates, made all start, and 
the next moment the bursting open of the room door 
brought the curate up short, 

The women, wound up to this pitch of excitement, 
screamed as the door gave way with a crash, for un- 
seen by all Melchior had managed to lock it, and Mel- 
chior himself dropped Lady Melville’s hand and 
turned quickly. 

With the rapidity of a flash of lightuing his alert 
mind took in the situation, and quick as an arrow 

from the bow with a fearful oath be sprang like a 


. 





The group fell aside as if a thunderbolt was clear- 
ing its way through them, but a figure that had been 
quietly watching at the back stepped in the way 
aud clutching Melchior by the throat literally flung 
him back into the centre of the roum. 

He fell with a dull thud, but ia a moment sprang 
to his feet again, when a dozen hands seized his arms 
and there he stood brought to bay at last. 





CHAPTER LV. 
The blood will follow where the knife is driven, 
The flesh will quiver where the pincers tear. 
Young. 

As the door gave way three persons entered, Sir 
Raiph, Lilian, and Claude Ainsley. 
he women folk shrieked, the men uttered ejacula- 
tions; Jack Druitt, who had seized Melchior, loosened 
his grasp to.stare imamazoment, and iu the intense 
surprise and shock-of the moment all forgot the. un- 
happy woman for whom but\a moment.ago they had 
ali eyes and ears, gnd let. her siuk into a chair and 
hide herself in the confused group disregarded. 
For a-moment or so Meichior’s head drooped upon 
his breast and his brows kmittediuto great cordewith 
the effort his acute brain wasameking,to take inall 
the poiuts of the situatiom 


his head and turned his great black eyes with-wpierc- 
ing gaze all round the room. 

‘The faces and forms he-saw might well havemade 
the strongest aud most daving viilwin quail. 

They seemed only toinspire- him with fresi audacity 
and scorn, and as with a sudden movemer™ of: his 
steely muscles he disengaged himselt from the: hands 
of the servants he folded: his: axmns across hisschest 
and in # low, contemptuous; mocking voice said. 
to Sir Ralph, who with.Liliaacen bis. arm steod the, 
foremost of the group: 





quiet nuptials with yourstately: presence. or 
uo ghest, living or dead, yow are welcome. 

my pretty young lady, [i wis: you joy of yourtre- 
stored animetion and renewed health, 

too, if my eyes donot deceive me—uninvited guests: 
ail, but no doubt welcome, eb, Lady Melville.P* 

Ali eyes followed his finger as he pointed it with 
suppressed, passionate hate and derisivun at the shrink- 
ing figure aud vacant, horrified eyes of his victim, 
With au unmeaniog cry she seemed about to fall 
from the chair, but Claude Ainsley motioned to the 
helpless and alarmed curate to support her, which he 
did, staring round with astonished face at the whole 
group. 

All this bad not taken a moment in passing, and amid 
the confused buzzing that now arose of “ Is it really 
dir Ralph ? What does it all mean?” Melchior spoke 
again. 

“Come,” he said, nodding at Claude Ainsley with 
a smile of malicious daring. ‘The plot is thicken- 
ing. Aud you, I suppose, Mr. Ainsley, are the 
spokesman as well as the tool of the party? For I 
doubt not there is to be an oratorical display in the 
accusation, and that this highly dramatic scene has 
been properly rehearsed ia 

“ Silence!” said Claude Ainsley’s stern voice. “ Si- 
lence! outside that door are two detectives, One such 
other sentence and I hand you over to them without 
a word.” 

Melchior glanced at the door with a scornful 
sinile. 

* Bah,” he said, showing his white teeth. ‘“ All 
thrown away, Mr. Ainsley. You should have left 
heroics for the Orientals. Silence is not my part, I 
think, and by Heaven I'll prove it. Now, sir, you, 
Sir Ralph, and my pretty youug lady,” and he nodded 
with a demoniacal grin at Lilian, who stvod pale and 
agitated with her eyes fixed upon Lady Melville, 
* what is the meaniug of this sudden and unwelcome 
onslaught? You, Sir Ralph, seem to forget that 
though your mysterious resurrection may be a plea- 
saut surprise to some it may not be so joyfui an 
event to others. You forget that at this moment, 
wonderful as it may seem, this lady—whose sudden 
indisposition your illtimed advent has caused—is mis- 
tress of Rivershall and will remain so until you prove 
your identity.” 

At the audacity of this speech and the open. de- 
fiance it indicated a hum of amazement rose from the 
crowd of servants, and Sir Ralph, crimson with rage, 
stepped forward. 

* You scoundrel !” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Mercy is thrown 
away ou you—Mr, Ainsley, call in the officers!” 

* Oue moment I beg,” said Claude Ainsley, in a low 
voice; then, turning to the defiant, motiouless figure 
crowned by its malicious, daring face, he said, steraly : 
‘Having made your idle defiance, now listen. Your 
impudent assurance is utterly futile, Your plot and 
the complete evidence of the crimes you have com- 
mitted in its execution are in Sir Ralph’s possession. 

We have witnesses to prove that you are Chevalier 








leopard to the Freuch window. 





“So, Sir Ralph Melville, yowintend honouring our} 


Mr. Ainsley,.} 


murderer ; Bromwell, sham doctor and concoctor of 
the vile plot to defraud Sir Ralph Melville of his es- 
tate. More yet—and keep silence or I call in the offi- 
cers !—we have ail the necessary evidence to convict 
youof another and earlier crime, and to hang you ag 
surely as I drop this piece of paper. Now, Chevalier 
de Morni, Dr. Bromwell, Melchior the assassin, what 
have you tosay? No more idle boasting or insolent 
defiance ; one word of either will seal your doom. One 
thing only shall plead for you and that is a iull and 
complete confession.” 

Melchior showed his teeth, and, raising one whito 

hand, blazing with the recently purchased diamonds, 
stroked his' moustache. 
“Confession !” he repeated, in a low voice, moving 
his glittering eyes viciously round the group, “‘ con- 
fession! like a paltry thief, a common highway 
robber——”’ 

“Yes, and in full,’’ said Claude Ainsley, sternly, 
leaving no single crime or its mode of perp-etratiou 
undivulged. Oaly this can mitigate your puuishment, 
Here are paper und pens,and I am ready to take 
down in the presence-of: these witnesses all you shall 
dictate ; this and thisvonlyy stausds: between you and 
the gallows.” 


looked at him. amd-hie.face. went a shade 


“ You use: hard! and strong. words; Mr,. Ainsley. 
Yow will deserve: the: name [ bestowed ow you if 
you waste:your breath’ in threats: you are uaable to 
carry out,. Theindictment-ise pretty one, but how 
are you to-_prove-it? Proofs, my friewd, proofs! You 
‘ure‘wuman of the Mr. Ainsley, aud do not want 
reminding that: a court: of law requires something 
more tangible to convict a gentleman of such crimes 
than. family spite.. You bestow on me w variety of 
ill-favoured namesL.xetort, prove that I ever held 
}) then!” 

“That isyour answer,” said Claude: Ainsley, walk- 
‘fag:to tle: door'as. he spoke, “ this.ig mine.” 

He opened the: door, and there entered ‘Olarenco 
\Obfford. 

Unweved, undaunted’ by all. that had as yet oc- 
\eursed, treating thet murmarsof the crowd 
of servants and Claude Ainsley’s stern warning with 
indifferent scorn, Melchior’s composure and bravado 
melted like ice in a summer’s sun before this last 
arrival. 

“* What!” he breathed through his teeth, “ you here, 
lad?” 

“ Ay, I,” said Clarence Clifford, sternly. 

* You—you should be in France,” said Melchior, 
with a vain and dreadful attempt at a smile. ‘* What 
have my dogs done? Played me false! Au so you 
are here, are you?” he continued, his voice guuing a 
savage intensity, and his eyes blazing with sardonic 
fury as they met Clarence’s steadfast gaze, ‘* You are 
here to play chief wituess, 1 suppose, hand in glove 
with the old idiot andthe young. Ah!” he broke off, 
transierring his malicious glare from Clarence to 
Lilian for a moment. “ You ave the bait, my pretty 
onv, are you? Waite while! I’ve a word for your 
ears, and your doting father’s. Ay,” he went on, 
waving his hand in a tempest. of passion in an out- 
ward sweep that included the whole crowd—* for you 
all! You are witnesses they say for the confession, 
aud by Heaven you shall be! Hear me then, you 
Wandering Jew! you.catspaw. Iam Melchior, the 
the bank-note forger, I am the Chevalier de Moruni, I 
am half a bhuudred other creations that have out- 
witted and befooled you all uutil this last mis-stroke, 
But where’s your triumph? Look there,” ani he 
pointed his long finger at the white face of Lady 
Melville, who was still clinging to the curate, “ look 
there! Give usall our right names and what is she? 
A would-be poisoner! a murderer in intent and be- 

lief! Ab! you start, Mr. Ainsley, this cuts near 
home, doesn’t it? Your old love a murderess! Is it 
possible? Ay, fool, itis, Ask herself. Ask her who 
gave the deadly water flower to her supposed tool! 
Ask her of a certain lady beyond the seas now, by 
name Kate Lucas, and if she has enough sense left in 
her pitiful brains she'll tell you, and make you cou- 
fession enough without mine! Ha, ha!” he laughed 
discordantly. 

“So much for her and my pompous squire. Look 
nearer home. Whois that young coxcomb your pretty 
lady clings to so fondly ? Clarence Ciifford you call 
him; I’li call him by another name! Forger, pick- 
pocket, thief! Look at him, all of you! ‘I'hat aris- 
tocratic gentleman is the lad Cli Melchior, the bank- 
forger's tool and assistant. Look at his white hands. 


At the expiratiow of those: few moments: lee raised} whiter. 


Ha! Hal Many a counterfeit sovereign has he 
stamped! By Heaven they engraved the false plate 
itself! Ha, Sir Ralpb, your face falls does it? The 


prospect is not so nice, eh? A young jail bird, a 
felon’s assistaut, a waif from the thieves’ gutter, for 
a sov-iu-law! Oh, was there ever such a catas- 
trophe?” 

With fiendish mockery he threw up his hand and 





de Morui, forger and thief; Melchior, outlaw aud 





laughed till the room re-echoed it. 
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“T have lost one stake, but I have gained the game, 
Look at me, Sir Ralph Melville, and look at that 
pitiful sister-in-law of yours. I am the man she 
tricked and betrayed to marry your brother. I am 
the man whom he ont-bid. ; You Melvilles, all look at 
me! Iam he whoswore to hate you while I had the 
heart to hate, and to revenge.my wasted life on your 
cursed race while one member of itremained. Have 
Inot done it? Look at the woman who played me 
false, who took a boy’s true heart, sucked it dry and 
threw it aside with a laugh for an old man’s wealth 
aud title. Have I not revenged my lost youth? 
Which is the more miserable—she shivering on the 
brink of a maniac’s grave, ruined in name and exe- 
crated by all, or I who have lived to drag her down? 
Look at him,” he continued, nodding at Clarence 
Clifford, who stood white and punting, his whole 
thoughts on the agony of the woman that had 
put her trast'‘in him and found him a hollow reed 
and deception. “Look athim. Ihatehim! Ihave 
hated him through it all and have sworn to revenge 
my own ruined life on his. Have I done so or failed ? 
Call in your police but let them take the younger 
thief with the elder, the pupil with the master, 
Both together we'll hang or die in the hulks, while 
you, Sir Ralph, live to feed the gossipmongers: and 
fill the hungry maw of the newspapers. Revenge! 
It is grander! It is vengeance!” 

“Silence!” cried Clarence Clifford, tortured by 
Lilian’s moans beyond endurance. “Sir Ralph, I 
surrender. Make out tlre warrant ; do what you will, 
but spare her this! I plead guilty to everything this 
fiend lays to my charge! I—I——Merciful Heaven, 
will no one take us from her sight? Mr. Ainsley, if 
your friendship be anything more than a name take 
us from her before his vile tongue can utter more.” 

As these words rang out Lilian, who had fallen into 
her father’s arms, and had hidden her face against 
his breast, raised her head, tore herself from his arms, 
and darted to Clarence’s side. 

“ No one takes him,” she cried, snatching his hand 
and holding it against her bosom, “‘without me !” 

Tears sprang into the eyes of Claude Ainsley and 
all else save Melchior’s. 

With a laugh of derisive mockery he threw up his 
hands. 

“T confess all,” he cried. “Iam Melchior, and he 
is the lad Cli; Where are your officers, Sir Ralph ? 
You'll want a warrant for your son-in-law to be! 
Ha! Ha! Oh, this is my game after all; I win 
my revenge.” 

With his harsh, ferocious laugh another cry ran 
out. 

It pierced his and silenced the angry muttering of 
the servants, who pushed forward with ominous looks 
aud were with difficulty restrained by Jack Druitt, who 
stood grim and silent beside Melchior and kept all off 
by a swing of his arm. 

“Sir Ralph!” exclaimed the curate, “for Heaven’s 
sake! Her ladyship, her ladyship!” 

She tore herself from his arms before he could 
fiuish, and throwing up her arms gave vent to the 
low wail again, 

‘*Send for the doctor! carry her out! make room 
the:e!” cried a dozen different voices. 

Claude Ainsley turned to her side. 

He saw at a glance that reason had left the weak, 
overstrained brain and that the vacant eyes saw 
nothing. 

“My son! my child!” she cried. 
back my child !” 

In her madness she had gone back to dwell while 
life lasted upon the moment when they told her that 
the child was stolen; all things, her life in the long, 
awful interval, had cleared away like a dark cloud, 
and this long-past anguish stood revealed, 

“Oh, my child, my boy! give me back my boy!” 

“Give her back her boy! I will!”’ said Melehior, 
throwing back his head and waving bis hand. “Look, 
maniac, he is here! convicted,” and he pointed to 
Clarence Olifford. “ There stands the rigitfnl mas- 
ter of Rivershall, Sir William Melville’s son; aself- 
confessed thief. Arrest me and you send the master 
of Rivershall to the hulks; proclaim my guilt and 
you blight his name for ever. And this is my re- 
venge! ‘his is what I have worked, plotted and 
lived for, For this hour’s triumph I snatched him 
from his gilt cradle: and trained him toa swindler's 
liie, For this sweet revenge I am willing-to pay 
any price your malice can suggest. Now call your 
oflicers,” 

Without a word Clarence knelt beside the still form 
oi Lady Melville. 

“My mother!” he groaned, 
possible “ste 

“Sir William’s son!” cried a gruff voice, and old 
Jack Druitt pushed forward. ‘Old Sir William’s 
son! List to me, young sir!” and he turned his roll- 
ing eyes to Clarence’s upturned face. “Gi’e me 
yourarm! I'm Jack Druitt, old Jack, Sir William’s 
old aud faithful servant. I know his child from a 


“Oh, give me 


“Oh, Heaven, is it 





thousand! This toad says you behim. If that’s true 

there be a someut as will proveit! Gi’eme your arm, 

lad,” and before any one could prevent him he sprang 

adh seized Clarence’s arm and forced the sleeve 
ack. 

“By Heavens, it igSir William’s boy!” he shouted, 
excitedly, and to the amazement ofall he held Cla- 
rence’s arm up and pointed toa small mark in the 
middle of the arm. “I knows this mark! I’ve spoke 
of it to every man and boy about t’ place! It’s old 
Sir William’s child!” 

“Sir William’s child! who said Sir William's 
child?” cried Lady Melville, struggling in the hands 
of the maid-servants and pushing her straggling hair 
from her face. ‘ Who said my child ? where, where, 
where? Oh Heaven, I am blind and cannot see him !” 
_ As her voice rose with each word it pierced Cla- 
rence to the heart. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I—I am your son, Oh, Hea- 
ven, she'does not hear me!” 

Claude Ainsley, who had‘been watching with as- 
tonishment, uttered a warning cry as a shadow swept 
over the white, drawn face and the eyes fixed, then 
he took Clarence’s arm and tried to draw him away ; 
the crowd drew round, 

“She cannot answer you, my poor fellow,” he said, 
solemnly, bending overher, ‘She is dead!” 

** Dead!” cried Clarence, falling on his knees again 
and seizing the lifeless hand. 

“Ay, dead!” echoed Melchior, with a wild laugh, 
and seizing the favourable moment struck the man 
nearest him to the ground and dashed through the 
French window. 

The fearful crash of the broken glass roused them 
all; Jack Druitt with a shout followed throuzh the 
window, others ran to the door, but it opened upon 
them, anda man ran in and panting for breath looked 
round eagerly. 

Gone!” he said, in a tone of disappointment. 
“Sir Ralph’ Melville, I am a detective officer from 
Scotland Yard. We’ve traced a man we want dowu 
here. Hullo! broken window ” and without an- 
other word he sprang through it and ran across the 
rosary. 

The fugitive with a white and set face tore across 
the lawn like a hare with Jack Druitt panting be- 
hind, 

“Stop him, stop him!” shouted the detective. 
“ Where’s the dog ?” 

Jack Druitt catching at the hint turned in his path 
and made for the lodge. 

The detective kept in a straight line with the fu- 
gitive, bub Melchior was better trained, and thinner, 
Looking back with a laugh of derision, he made for 
the low garden wall aud sprang at it like a wild 
cat, dropped on the other side, and started across the 
common, 

The detective reached the wall afew minutes after 
and crying: “Stop thief, in the King’s name!” 
climbed it as quickly as he could, and set off in pur- 
suit again, 

Melchior, whose courage rose with the exertion, 
and whose love of life was increasing with each yard 
he put between his pursuers and himself, turned off 
from the direction of the village and made for the 
open country. 

“Til baulk them yet,” he breathed, looking back 
over his shoulder at the fast-falling-away detective. 
“T’ll win the whole étakes after all.” 

But even as he spoke a horseman came up over the 
rise of the moor before him and pulled up at the de- 
tective’s shouts for assistance. 

Melelior fell flat on his face immediately, and the 
horseman, not seeing any one about, could not under- 
stand either the detective’s speed or his frantic cries, 
and looked round the heath with astonishment. 

But Melchior could not remain in his ambush, and, 
clenching his teeth, sprang to his feet and started off 
to the right of the horseman, 

The detective redoubled his cries, and the horse- 
man, with an answering shout now, turned the horse’s 
head and made to cut the fugitive off. 

Melchior, nevertheless, ran straight on ; but as he 
came near enough to recognize the new pursuer pulled 
up short and with an. exclamation of amazement. 

The horseman:pulled up too and stared with all his 
eyes, then laughed a hoarse laugh of malice and 
spurred the animal on. 

‘* Is it you, my fino rogue?” he said. “TI am op- 
portune.” 

“You are, Lord Harcourt,"\shouted the maddened 
man. “Turn aside, or I fire!” and he pulled a re- 
volver from his breast and pointed it fall at the man 
riding down upon him. “Draw aside! Iam making 
for. life or death! You will not! Madman! then 
take the cousequences!” and with a savage cry he 
sprang back and pulled the trigger. 

A sharp report echoed across the moor. Lord Har- 
court threw up his arms and fell like a thing of stone 
from the saddle. 

With acry as of a wild beast Melchior tore his 





foot from the stirrup and sprang across the horse’ 
shook his hand wildly at the detective, who had 
stopped short with consternation, and tore at racing 
speed across the moor. 


(To be continued.) 





OLIVER MARKS. 

Very little was known concerning Oliver Marks, or 
“ Qld Marks,” as he was more familiarly termed. He 
had come to our village just at the close of a cold 
November day, some fifteen years before the date of 
my story, briuging with him a little girl about four 
years of age, asnarly dog, and two sacks. He could 
not be induced to ride from the railway station but 
hired a wheelbarrow, stowed his sacks therein, 
placed the child on them, and wheeled his burden to 
a little shanty he had hired for his home, his Scotch 
terrier following him, 

It was said that the child slept on the floor that 
night, wrapped in an old blanket, while her strange 
guardian prowled through the four small rooms that 
the house contained, wringing his hands, pulling at 
his hair and uttering weird groans. But this may 
have been mere rumour. 

The next day a few cheap household utensils, in- 
cluding two beds and bedding, a table and three 
chairs, were brought from the station and put down 
in front of the old man’s door, he positively refus- 
ing to let the man who brought them step inside his 
threshold. 

From that time until this no one, save the village 
physician, had ever entered Marks’s domicile, aud 
people said he must have been bound by oath not to 
reveal anything, for not a word could be drawn from 
him regarding bis queer patients. 

On the evening of which I write Old Marks satin 
a high-backed chair, his long, bony arms folded, his 
legs crossed, and his projectile-shaped head bent for- 
ward, His hazel eyes, strangely brilliant, shone out 
from their deep sockets like lamps in a coal mine; 
his weazened, wrinkled face looked thinner, yellower 
than ever. He-sat gazing across the deal table to- 
ward his friend, his slave, bis companion—Abbie ! 

*T was the only name she could remember—the only 
one she had ever heard, and she had never thought 
to ask fora second: ‘T’o ber name, lineage or destiny 
she had never given a moment’s cousideration. It 
mattered little anyway, Like an animal brought up 
iu one pasture she cared not for a change as long as 
the feed lasted. And yet there were intelligence in 
her brown eyes and beauty in her white, round face 
and extreme neatness in her simple attire. ‘The fires 
of life, animation, ambition perhaps, slumbered in 
her breast, wanting only a spark to iguitethem. It 
is very likely that Old Marks thought of this as he 
sat staring at her, and saw her lips quiver a little as 
with a half-expressed sigh, for he slook his head and 
muttered something audible to himself only. 

The candie on the table flickered, as the cold De- 
cember wind stole in through the loose sash and sent 
ghostly shadows dancing from one bare wall to the 
other. 

Lhe old dog, feeble now like his master, lifted his 
head, growled lazily, and then settled back under the 
stove. 

Abbie arose, walked slowly across the room and 
added more wood to the fire. 

Then, standing close to the stove to feel the warmth, 
she said, abruptly: 

“T wish we could have a clock !” 

“A clock, Ab?” rejoined the old man, in a squeak- 
ing voice. “ What do you want of a clock ?” 

“* Why, to tell how the time goes,” she answered, 
in her simple way. 

“ To tell how time goes ?” he repeated, with a shrill 
laugh and a horrible contraction of his facial muscles, 
*: Look at me, Ab—look at me, and see how my arms 
have shrunk, how my legs have bowed in, how my 
hair has fallen out, how my flesh has warped, and you 
can tell easy enough how the time goes.” 

He came forward to her side, placed his hands over 
the stove for a moment, and then, rubbing them 
fiercely, continued: 

“You'll feel time as I do; you'll feel it in your 
body, your brain, and soon enough too. Do you sup- 
pose you'll ever look like me, eh?” 

“No,” she replied, honestly. 

“ But you will; you will, you’ll tremble as I do; 
you'll cry and pray for strength as I do, but it won’t 
come! Bah! what do you want of a clock ?” 

With acontemptuous glance, and an impatient fling 
of his arm he returned to his chair, 

The maiden yawned and pushed a glossy tress of 
hair from her brow, His wild manner, his horrible 
words had no terror for her; she was accusomed to 
both. 

Another long interval of gloomy silence. 

‘ Itis snowing ” said the girl, pressing her face 
to the window and peering out into the night. 
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The man started as if a knife had pierced his flesh’ 
his eyes dilated, his face grew white. 

“ \What’s the matter ?” she asked, her attention at- 
tracted to him by his laboured breathing. 

“ Matter, Ab? Where’s your memory ?” he shouted. 
** Haven't | told you never to mention snow to me? 
Curse the snow!” 

“I didn’t mean to,” she answered, beginning to 


cry. 
ch Tears? oh, how I hate them! Stop, Ab. Don't 
you have enough to eat?” 

* Yes; but you don’t!” 

“I? Whatof that? I find no joy in food! Ugh! 
it disgusts me! Fools court- disease by tickling 
their palates. No more tears, Ab. Did I ever abuse 
you?” 

“me.” 

“Enough, then! 
Ha! What's that?” 

He rose from his seat and listened intently, his 
shining eyes rolling restlessly in their sockets. The 
dog came out from behind the stove, sluuk at his 
master’s feet and looked around savagely, 

“Help! Help! I perish!” sounded, in wailing 
tones, from the outside, and mingled with the voice 
of the storm. 

“ It’s somebody in the snow,” 

“Snow again! T’ll choke you, Ab, if you ever 
say that again.” 

“ But he cries as if his strength was nearly gone! 
Oh, let him come in, he is some poor traveller who 
has lost his way. There, he begs us once more to 
come to him.” 

“Let him beg. What is he tome or you? Kee 
away fromthe door, Ab, keepaway,” cried Old Marks, 
shaking both his clenched fists and glaring at her like 
a wild beast. “I don’t keep aninn, dol? Stop, 
don’t dare me, you haven’t an idea what Iam yet. 
1 like you, but I’ll kill any other mortal that darkens 
that door without my bidding. Do you hear, Ab?” 

“Yes; but if he should die there és 

A low, gurling howl broke from the old man’s lips, 
his face seemed to swell and turn blue, his long 
teeth grated, and his joiuts cracked as he thrashed 
himself about. Abbie, for the first time frightened, 
shrank into one corner and covered her face with her 
hands. 

“The fiends put words into your mouth to-night, 
girl!” he articulated, ina rasping voice. ‘’Tis not 
safe for you to stay here. To bed—to bed, I say! I 
would be aloue.” 

Once more that low groan came from the drifting 
snow and the girl shuddered as she heard it, and 
thoaght of her utter inability to relieve the poor way- 
farer. 

Old Marks rightly interpreted her expression, and, 
suddenly blowing out the light, grasped her firmly 
but gently by the shoulder and marched her iuto her 
room, <As he returned the wiud whistled and 
screamed, and blew the snow against the windows in 
clouds, ‘The old man dropped down in front of the 
stove, and sat there in the darkness listening to the 
fury of the tempest with a fiendish delight. 

An hour might have passed when he arose, lighted 
the candle, and gazed sharply around. ‘The appeals 
for help had long since died away, and now the 
storm king reigned triumphant: the wiudows shook 
under the blast, the chimney gave forth moans that 
sounded almost human, and the trees sighed and 
creaked in the breath of the wind. 

“ There’s no one about—everybody sleeps. The 
idiot who called has called in vain. I'll look once 
more at Abbie’s legacy. Ha! ha! She doesn’t 
dream what she'll have when l’m gone. She 
shan’t neither! Her youth shall be speut with me, 
and what is money after the ardour of youth has 
passed ?” 

He chuckled revengefully, and passed from the 
kitchen into his chamber, which was furnished with 
a cot bed, a box, anda rude chair of his own con- 
struction. There was only one window in the apart- 
mout and that was strongly boarded up. Shutting 
the door and locking it securely, he sat down upon 
the floor and listened again as if in fear. 

Then with a muttered curse he took a cold chisel 
from the box and began prying upa board in the 
floor. Having removed the first one which she had 
undoubtedly laid himself, as it measured only two 
feet in length, he began on another; and finally re- 
moved a third, disclosing an aperture of nearly two 
feet square, Gazing down into the dark vault, he 
smiled exultingly, and then plunging his hand in drew 
forth a bag, which was tied in the centre with twine, 
Lifting this upon the bed, he seated himself beside 
it, and slowly unwound the cord, his fingers trem- 
bling the while as if with ague. 

Having opeved the sack, he took from it several 
bundles of letters tied with blue ribbon—blue once, 
but now faded and nearly threadbare. He looked at 
them once, these yellow missives, and then clutched 
his hair in agony, while his chest heaved convul- 


I’m tired talking. Go to bed! 





sively. Anon tears fell from his cavernous eyes, fell 
thick and fast, and choking sobs welled up from his 
beating heart. 

Again he put his hand into the bag and took there- 
from a rusty dagger. Instantly his eyes became dry, 
his muscles rigid and wild, an exulting laugh broke 
from his lips, a laugh to strike horror to the strongest 
nature. Then grasping the blade he swung it around 
his head several times, while foam gathered from his 
lips, and his eyes gleamed with a diabolical rage. 

Pausing suddenly in his mad antics, he bustled the 
articles back into the bag, and getting down upon 
the floor drew another from the vault. Raising this 
upon the bed by main strength, he opened it, and drew 
from it several small bags. ‘These he turned upside 
down and with a musical tinkle and a dazzling glitter 
hundreds of gold coins came rattling out! 

An eager, gratified smile settled upon Marks’s 
withered features, and clutching a handful of the gold 
he rubbed it fondly, and pressed it to his lips, and 
gazed upon it reverently. 

Another and another bag he emptied until a little 
mountain of the precious metal grew up by his side. 
Now his eyes glowed with an insane joy, his every 
nerve quivered with delight, and beniing over the 
shining mineral he pressed his face against it, and 
murmured endearing words. 

But yet his covetous heart was not satisfied, and 
diving into the bag again he brought out six large 
packages of notes—bank notes. These he counted 
with feverish glee, and laughed, and nodded his head, 
and uttered words of praise to himself. Until his 
nerves were completely unstrung, until he was short 
of breath and weary, he gloated over his treasures, 
then he restored them to the bag, and replaced the 
bag in its hiding-place. 

* ‘T’en thousand poundsin gold,” he whispered, as 
he laid the boards in their place. ‘ But I’m poor, very 
poor! Oh, yes! the idiots! Why don’t they outwit 
Merks? ‘Il'wenty thousand pounds in notes—all 
good! The man is not born that can do it! I'll 
sleep now, and get strength; I can sleep like an in- 
fant.” 

Taking a pistol from beneath his pillow, he ex- 
amined the caps, saw that all was in order, and put it 
back again. Then, hastily disrobing himself, he 
crept into bed. 

As soon as day dawned Abbie was up and out at 
the front door, dreading, yet expecting, to see a hu- 
man form frozen in the snow ; but no such terrible 
spectacle greeted her vision. Determined to be sure 
that be was not buried in the snow, she took the old 
fire shovel, and cleared several spots ia front of the 
door. 

** Hurrah! he’s safe!” she exclaimed, in her child- 
ish way. ‘Somebody helped him—somebody with 
a heart.” 

Returning to the kitchen, and brushing the snow 
from her dress and shoes, she set about building a 
fire. Ina few moments a grateful warmth circulated 
through the dismal room, the kettle sang merrily, and 
Abbie, feeling very joyous in consequence of her dis- 
covery, sang too, but it was asong of nature, for as 
yet she had never heard one in words ; her voice was 
very sweet, however. 

Presently Old Marks came in from his chamber, 
and sitting down by the stove began to shiver and 
tremble. Heat seemed to have no effect upon him, 
for he momentarily grew worse, 

*¢You are very ill. Let me go for the doctor,” 
said the maiden, anxiously. 

“Doctor!” be repeated, with chattering teeth. 
“T’ve no money to waste on him. He's getting too 
much money together. He can afford a horse. I can’t. 
Ugh! howcold ’tis! Is there any rum left?” 

“ Yes.” 

And the girl hastened to the old closet, and found 
a bottle containing about a gill of rum. Turning it 
into a cup sho gave it to Marks, ard he added about 
two gills of boiling hot water. Then, rolling himself 
in a dilapidated blanket, he drained the mixture at one 
gulp and laid down beside the stove, ‘lhe dog, grati- 
fied at the proximity of his master, placed his nose 
upon his arm, and cuddled close to him. 

Abbie ate her simple breakfast of rye bread and 
pork in silence, occasionally glancing with solicitude 
toward her companion. 

Hours passed. The old man slept soundly. Abbie, 
sitting at the window, saw boys pass by with shovels 
on their shoulders, and watched them dreamily as 
they cleared the snow from the ice preparatory to en- 
joying the pastime of skating. Noon was at hand, 
but she dared not awaken Marks, and as she was not 
particularly hungry she made no preparations for 
dinner beyond placing the tea-pot upon the stove. 

Still standing at the window, with her chin resting 
upon her hand, she saw youths and maidens hurrying 
to the ice, with skates slung over their shoulders. 
Aud then, very suddenly, a tall male figure, well 
dressed, obstructed her view, and, looking up in won- 
der and fear, she beheld a pair of blue eyes gazing 





upon her with deep inter:st. Never before had she 
seen a young man.io close proximity, and she re- 
garded him with curiosity, while her neck and face 
became crimson. 

He smiled and nodded, and she could feel her heart 
beat faster and her cheeks burn. How handsome he 
was, and good too—she knew he was good. 

Presently he waved his hand toward the side door, 
and beckoned to her. She would like to hear him 
speak—there could be no harm in that, and Marks 
would never kuow it; so she ran out at the side door, 
and timidly came forward to the tree where the 
stranger was standing. 

“ Thank you very much for coming out,” he said, 
with that radiant smile of his, “ I saw you this morn- 
ing, when you were searching in the sunow—for my 
body, I suppose ; but I didn’t perish after all.” 

“Oh, dear, was it you?” she said, scarcely abovea 
whisper, her brown eyes opeuing very wide. 

“ Yes, and I feel indebted to you for thinking of me. 
But we mustn’t talk much now ; you'll get cold. Here 
is something to remember me by, though you'll doubt- 
less see me again.” 

“T hope so,” she answered, with charming inno- 
cence. 

The stranger smiled again, and then, lifting his hat, 
walked away. 

Trembling with emotions new and strange to her, 
Abbie returned to the house to gaze upon and fondle 
the present he had given her. 

Oh, how beautiful it was! A little portrait painted 
ou ivory, with a silver case that opened with a spring. 
But it wasn’t a picture of him, and this fact caused 
her to wonder why he gave it to her. 

So abstracted was she in contemplating it that she 
knew not that Marks had arisen and was coming to- 
wards her. 

Stealthily he looked over her shoulder, and then an 
imprecation escaped his lips, his eyes gleamed like 
balis of fire, and clutching her arm he howled: 

“ Where—where did you get it? Shall I curse 
you? Shalllchoke you? Ugh! you’re all alike, 
you women! Deceit, treachery comes into your black 
hearts with the first breath you draw! Give it to me, 
or ’ll strangle you!” 

** No, you won’t!” she said, and the brown eyes 
blazed as they never had before, 

With a wolfish cry he raised his hand to strike her 
when the door opened, aud Doctor Kyle came into 
the room. 

Quickly turning, Marks greeted him with a volley 
of oaths, but the physician made no answer, except 
to fix his magnetic eyes upon him and to take his 
wrist very quietly between his thumb and forefinger. 

**T was sent for; I have come,” said Dr. Kyle, at 
length, when Marks, much against his will, had be- 
come quiet. “I shall ask no fee from you. You are 
very ill; you must go to bed at once.” 

“IT won’t. I’m not ill,” snapped Marks, but even as 
he spoke he staggered and would have fallen had not 
the physician caught him, 

Placing him upon the floor, Abbie and Dr, Kyle 
took his bed out of his chamber, and set it up in the 
kitchen, though all the time Marks cursed the kind- 
hearted man for meddling. 

When it was ready for occupancy the doctor sent 
Abbie out of the room, and undressing Marks put 
him into bed. Then, from drugs he had brought, the 
doctor prepared a potion; but the patient was des- 
tined never to drink it. Dr, Kyle uttered an ex- 
clamation of astonishment as he gazed upon him, and 
then called Abbie. 

The maiden came in with anxiety depicted on 
every feature. 

“ Don’t be frightened, little girl, if I tell you some- 
thing.” 

** No, what is it?” 

“He won’t live till night,” said the physician, 
solemnly. 

The maiden advanced to the couch and placed her 
hand upon the clammy brow of Old Marks. He looked 
up at her half-pleasantly, and then she began to weep 
softly, as she thought how he had denied himself for 
her sake. 

Just then the side door opened, and the young 
stranger, accompanied by a deputy sheriff, entered 
the room. Approaching the couch, the latter. took a 
warrant from his pocket, and said: 

“ Owen Morgan, alias Oliver Marks, I arrest you 
for the murder of Stephen Bartlett, of ——” i 

“Stop, sir!” said the physician, with dignity. 
* This man is my patient, and the law has nothing to 
do with him while he remains in this condition. When 
he recovers you may. do your duty, and not until 
then.” 

Abbie looked from one to the other in painful 
amazement, The young stranger glanced kindly 
upon her, and then allowed his eyes to rest upon 
Marks with pity and yet with hate. The old man 
saw the look, and a smile of triumph flitted over his 
sallow face. 
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Raising his clenched fist, he shook it at the officer» 
aod said, huskily : 

“When I recover—yes, when I do, you may hang 
me! Too late, my dear ones—too late! Who shall 
outwit Oliver Marks? My good friend, death has 
got the start of you!” 

He sank back upon the pillow, beckoned Dr. Kyle 
to approach, and then with difficulty whispered a 
few words in his ear concerning his secreted treasure. 
This done, he grinned defiantly once more and died 
without a struggle. For minutes no one spoke; 
then the young man took Abbie by the hand, and 
said, tenderly : 

“I would not shock you, but what you must know 
you had-better know now. This man was once your 
mother's devoted lover. Why she cast him off and 
married Stephen Bartlett I know not; but she did. 
Three years after your birth, on one cold, snowy 
night, your father was murdered, and you taken 
away, no one knew by whom. All search proved 
fruitless, The year following your mother adopted 
me. I was then twelve years of age. Ten years 
later your mother, my foster-mother, died, leaving a 
large property. Since then I have searched for you, 
and now I have found you. You shall be happy.” 

Abbie chose Dr. Kyle as trustee for the money 
Marks had left, and went to school for four years. 
Then, ripened in mental accomplishments and phy- 
sical beauty, she gave her hand to Horace Bartlett, 
her adopted brother, and since then has drunk deep 
of the cup of happiness. W. G. 





OcEAN TELEGRAPH CABLES.—We have seen a 
suggestion that the ocean telegraph cables should be 
provided with branches at intervals, the end of each 
branch being brought to the surface and held there 
by a buoy. By means of these floating stations ships 
in distress near the line of the cable could communi- 
cate with the shore, 

Appitions TO THE RoyaL Navy.—During the 
past quarter eight vessels have been added to Her 
Majesty’s Navy, and at the present time there are 27 
others in course of construction at the various Go- 
vernment yards or by private firms. The vessels 
just completed are the composite screw sloop of 894 
(727) tons and 720 (120)-horse power engines, 
launched at Pembroke, named the “ Egeria,” de- 
signed to carry four guns; the “Flying Fish,” acom- 
posite screw sloop, for four guns, of 727 (879) tons 
aud 120 (720)-horse power engines, launched at Chat- 
ham ; four double screw iron gunboats, carrying one 
gun each, of 254 (245) tons, 168 (28)-horse power 
engines, built by Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, and 
named the “ Ant,” ‘* Cuckoo,” “ Hydra,” and “ Wea- 
sel ;” the iron steam troop and store ship ‘* Drome- 
dary,” of 1,122 tons, and 180 (640)-horse power en- 
gines, purchased by the Government for 14,000/., and 
the troop and storeship ‘“ Wye,” late “ Lancelot,” 
also purchased by the Government for the sum of 
21,5007. 

WHITLEY ABBEY.—Whitley Abbey, a spacious and 
handsome stone mansion, situated on an eminence in 
the midst of an extensive park, about a mile and a 
half from Covgntry, was on Thursday night, January 
29th, the scene of a most disastrous fire. The abbey 
haus undergone considerable improvemerts by its pre- 
sent owner (Mr. E. Petre), who purchased the estate 
of Viscount Hood, of which it isa part. The histori- 
cal associations which attach to the building render 
it of no small iuterest, and among these is the fact 
that here Charles I. fixed his station when he un- 
successfully summoned the inhabitants of Coventry 
in 1643. The partial destruction of such an edifice 
is therefore to some extent a public calamity, and will 
excite general regret. It was with no little difliculty 
that the servants escaped, and some of them were 
compelled to jump from the windows on the first floor 
to the ground. Mr. Petre, Lady Gwendoline Petre, 
and the household generally, including a number of 
visitors, had retired for the night, but two men ser- 
vants had not gone to bed. The building was soon 
in one mass of flame, and, as viewed through the 
trees surrounding it, presented a grand though sad- 
dening spectacle. On entering the grounds it could 
be seen that the flames were confined to the west and 
centre portion of the mansion, which included the 
dining-room, bed-rooms, study, and the domestic 
part of the establishment. The exertions of the fire- 
men were more than praiseworthy, and they were 
deterred neither by a regard for life nor limb from 
doing everything possible to mitigate the extent of 
the calamity, One of their most signal efforts was 
the cutting of the roof, by which the flames were pre- 
vented from reaching the eastern part of the abbey, 
which includes the drawing-room, library, billiard 
room, and other important rooms above. In regard 
to the portion of the building to which the fire was 
confined it must be described as completely gutted. 
Two-thirds of the abbey present, the appearance of 
complete ruin, Much valuable property, happily, has 
been saved. The plate, furniture, and pictures come 





for the most part under this category. But in that 
part of the building in which the fire originated the 
work of destruction was complete, the contents of 
the servants’ and several other rooms being totally 
destroyed. The loss it stated to be partially covered 
by insurance, but to estimate its amount would be a 
vain and impossible task. It must be computed by 
thousands of pounds, and more than this cannot be 
said at present. 


THE DEATH OF THE SIAMESE TWINS, 

A TELEGRAM from New York, of January 20, tells 
us that the Siamese Twins are dead, and that the 
one expired two hours after the other had breathed 
his last. 

These famous twins—about whose anatomical con- 
struction the post-mortem examination will doubtless 
supply valuable particulars—were more than three- 
quarter Chinese blood; that is to say, their father 
was a Chinese fisherman, and their mother the off- 
spring of a marriage between a Siamese and a China- 
man. ‘hey were born at a small fishing village in 
Siam, more than sixty years ago, and they lived to 
be twenty-one years of age before they quitted their 
native land. In any European country, had twins 
been born with such a ligament to connect them the 
surgeon’s knife would probably have cut them asun- 
der so soon as they entered the world, without con- 
sidering that they might perhaps perish under the 
operation. But these are not the usages of the Sia- 
mese; in the first place, practical surgery is unknown 
among that race, and, secondly, Buddhism abhors the 
shedding of human blood, or doing anything which 
may imperil a created being’s life, So the twins 
were allowed to take their chance, and grew up iu 
unsevered company together. 

How it came to pass that they migrated to foreign 
countries wasin this wise. A certain Yankee skip- 
per, having heard that the Siamese rulers were buy- 
ing up arms, loaded his vessel with a lot of worn-out 
cannon, bought at the governmenl auctions in Cul- 
cutta, and sailed up to Bangkok with his cargo. How- 
ever, the Siamese were hostile, and as yet no com- 
mercial treaties were iu operation, so the guns could 
not find purchasers, and no persons were permitted 
even to sell the American rice. It seemed likely on 
the whole to turn out a bad “spec,” but, by some 
good luck, the captain “ struck” the twins. Craftily 
did he beguile them on board his ship, then the an- 
chor was got up, the sails were bent, and he made 
off down the gulf with his prize. In the end, he 
exhibited the twins among civilized nations, realiziug 
a handsome fortune both for himself and them. This 
accomplished, the united and happy pair of brothers 
retired into private life in the Southern States of 
Awerica. ‘They married—separate wives of course. 

After the rebellion in the Confederate States had 
closed report runs that among the planters who 
were ruined by the abolition of slavery, and by the 
consequent fall in the value of estates, the Siamese 
twins were to be reckoned. This led to the reap- 
pearance of these prodigies in the Egyptian Hall and 
elsewhere a few years ago. It was at that time also 
that the project of dividing them by the lancet was 
talked of, and rumour went even so far as to assure 
us that the twins were on their way to Paris to sub- 
mit themselves to a skilful surgeon there. For our 
part we believe that no such design was ever formed. 
It was a Yankee “flam.” The idea was got up in 
fact. to excite atttention, and to draw the sight-seeing 

ublic. 

4 Let us add in conclusion that the twins were 
under-sized, really dwarfs, of much smaller stature, 
that is, than is common either in Siam or in China, 
They lived, as we say, to be more than twenty years 
old in their native land, but they long ago professed 
entirely to have forgotten the language of their 
birth. 


GUNBOATS FOR GERMANY.—Two gunboats, for 
service on the Rhine, are now in course of construc- 
tion at Bréme for the German Government. When 
the gunboats are completed they will have to be 
brought through Holland, in a dismantled condition, 
to Wesel, where they wiil be fitted out and commis- 
sioned for service, Each will carry a 6-in. gun in a 
turret—for they are of the monitor type—and will 
draw only 5ft. of water. They are plated with steel 
lin. in thickness, a protection considered sufficient to 
resist successfully the impact of rifle balls ur any pro- 
jectiles thrown by field artillery. For clearing the 
banks of a river of an enemy’s sharpshooters, for pro- 
tecting fords or destroying bridges, these monitors 
ought to be invaluable. 

MarrIcD LirE,—Good counsel for a wife and 
mother: “ Try to make yourself and all around you 
agreeable. It will not do to leave a man tv himself 
till he comes to you, to take no pains to attract him 
or to appear before him with a long face. It is not 
so difficult as you think to behave to a husband so 
that he shall remain for ever a husband. What need 





have you to play the suffering virtwe? The tear of 
a loving girl, says an old book, is like a dew drop on 
a rose; but that on the cheek of a wife is a drop of 
pain to her husband. Try to appear cheerful and 
contented, and your husband will be so; and when 
you have made him happy you will become so in 
reality. Nothing flatters a man so much as the 
happiness of his wife ; he is always proud of himself 
as being the source of it. As soon as you are cheer- 
ful you will be lively and alert, and every moment 
will afford you an opportunity to let fall an agreeable 
word. Your education, which gives you an immeuse 
advantage, will greatly assist you, and your sensi- 
bility will become the noblest gift that nature has 
bestowed on you, when it shows itself in affectionate 
assiduity, and stamps on every action a soft, kind, 
tender character, instead of wasting itself in secret 


repinirg.”’ 


MILK AS A PROPAGATOR OF DISEASE. 

AFFLICTIONS it is said are often blessings in dis- 
guise, and itis possible that not unfrequently our 
apparently choicest gifts operate to our disadvan- 
tage and injury. Our pleasant vices assuredly be- 
come whips to scourge us with, but it seems a start- 
ling paradox that the most valuable article of human 
food which we possess should occasionally be the 
means of introducing disease into the human sys- 
tem. The propagation of typhoid fever by infected 
milk was only too clearly demonstrated last year, 
aud it is now asserted by the savants that, if taken 
from a cow suffering from tubercular disease, the 
lacteal fluid is capable of propagating the disease in 
the systems of the persons drinking it. 

On this subject Dr. Klebs records a series of ex- 
periments which show that the milk of tubercular 
cows brings on tuberculosis in various animals. He 
asserts: ‘he affection generally commences with 
intestinal catarrh, followed by tubercularization of 
the mesenteric ganglic, the eae and spleen, and 
ending in extensive miliary tuberculosis of the tho- 
racic organs. Infection by means of the milk may 
be without result in vigorous orgunisms; and the 
author has even seen full-formed tubercles resorbed 
and disappear through cicatrization. It 1s likely, 
adds Dr. Klebs, that the tubercular virus is con- 
tained in varying proportions in the milk of cows 
which are more or less diseased, and the scrofulosis 
may occur in children born without tubercle through 
the milk of an unhea!thy mother or wet nurse. In 
conclusion the author expresses the view that the 
virus is contained in the serum of milk in a dis- 
solved state, and that it is not destroyed by boiling, 
which is ordinarily insufficient. 

At the last meeting of the French Association for 
the Advancement of Science Mr. Chaveau gave to 
the section a demonstration of the transmission of 
tuberculosis by the digestive organs, when he re- 
marked that his numerous observations enabled 
him to state that if the healthy young of animals 
susceptible of tuberculosis were fed with food with 
which the matter of tubercule was mixed they would 
all exhibit tuberculosis in various organs. In anti- 
cipation of this meeting he had purchased some 
healthy calves, and, having them fed as described, 
on slaughtering them on the sixtieth day after the 
first ingestion the lymphatic system was found ex- 
tensively tuberculized, while caseous deposits existed 
in the lungs. This thesis Mr. Chaveau demonstrated 
conclusively, and he is supported in his inferences 
by the wholly independent series of experiments 
carried on by Dr. Klebs, in Germany, to which we 
have alluded above. 

If the facts are not overstated the conclusions to 
be derived from them are most startling. The pre- 
cise article of diet of universal use in all nations and 
climes, the natural food of the infant, and the most 
nourishing form in which the invalid can take sus- 
tenance, instead of being one of the best agents in 
strengthening the patient in consumption may be 
the very means of propagating that too prevalent 
disease. 


Ho.Born.—Holborn was first known by that name 
about the year 1417. On referring to the Domesday 
book, Middlesex, 127, A 1, I find these words: —“ The 
King has belonging to Holeburne two cottagers who 
pay twenty pence a year to the King’s Sheriff.” Iu 
King Edward’s time (i.e. the Confessor’s) the Sheriff 
of Middlesex always had the protection of those cot- 
tagers, ‘ William the Chamberlain pays to the King’s 
sheriff six shillings a year for the land where his 
vineyard is situate.” ‘I'he history attached to this 
property is remarkable, It was taken from the care 
of the sheriff, and by the Norman King created “ The 
Manor of Portpole,” of which one Chingewell (i.e. 
Kingswell) was enfeoffed in capite, so that on failure 
of his issue the manor would reveri to the crown. A 
mauuscript, No. 1912, in‘“*the Harleian Coilection”’ 
tells us ** that one Richard Chigwell did enfeoffe ye 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's of certain houses and 
rents in ye Prebend,” Portpole. Referring to the list 
of the prebendaries of Portpole, we find this subin, 
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fe. dation was before the thirteenth century. A cauon 
prebendated to this stall, in addition to his. allowance 
from the “ Communa” of the Cathedral, would enjoy 
the rents of or reside at this)partioular manor. In the 
year 1259, one Robert, known as ‘Robert of Port- 
pole,” was the terre tenant. He.at that time made 
his will, and founded a chantry in the neighbouring 
hospital of St. Giles. After the death of Robert. the 
Dean and Chapter enfeoffed Reginald, the first. Lord 
de Grey de Wilton. He died 1307, John, the second 
baron, founded the chantry of Portpoleanddied 1324. 
Henry, the third baron, died 1344. Reginald, the 
fourth baron, demised Gray's Inn about the year 1350 
to a community of lawyers, whose successors have re- 
mained there to this day. Chingewell’s issue failed 
in the reign of Heury VIL, and Portpole and Gray’s 
Inn reverted to the crown. On the fifth stall, south 
side, in the choir of St. Paul’s may be read “ Port- 
pole,” The preseut prebendary is the Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre.—W. L. 
GAMBLING WITH A JENNY.—Not one man out of 
a thousand knows whata “jenny” is. We are, there- 
fore, much indebted to certain detectives of the K 
division for enlightening us on this point., At Wor- 
ship Street Police-court the other day they failed to 
prove that ringing knives was an illegal amusement. 
They have, however, secured six weeks’ incarcera- 
tion for Messrs. Thomas and Hamilton, who, it ap- 
peared by the evidence, set up a “spinning-jenny ” 
in the Mile End Road, on which instrument of hazard 
the gamins of this district were wagering freely. 
Here was a distinction ‘without a difference. The 
hawker with his knives on a board charged the boys 
a penny for three throws, and if they rung.a knife 
they won it; but Messrs. Thomas and Hamilton, 
however, charged the boys a penny a spin, and if the 
indicator pointed to a prize, the boy got it, if toa 
blank the boy lost his peuny ; in one there was skill, 
in the other chance. Messrs. ‘Thomas and Hamilton 
will, no doubt, during their six weeks’ retirement be 
able to devise some other means of amusiug the youths 
of Mile End without infringing the strict letter of the 
law. ‘To be serious, is it not deplorable that the present 
anomalous position of ourlaws on betting and gam- 
bling should crop up in such ridiculous cases as these ? 
What is a lucky bag at a bazaar but gambling? What 
are lotteries for fat geese, and art prizes, but games 
of chance? [low are we to expect men of the stamp 
of Messrs, Thomas and Hamilton to draw the artistic 
distinction between a spinning-jonny at Mile End and 
a lucky bag or lottery at Hanover Square Rooms? 
THE GranpD S1aMEsE ORDER OF KNIGHTHOOD.— 
The subjoined is a description of the new Grand 
Siamese Order of Knighthood, which was inaugu- 
rated at the coronation of his Siamese Majesty :—T'he 
Grand Siamese Order of Knighthood consists of 300 
members, exclusive of the monarch, who is also grand 
master. ‘l'hese are divided into five classes or grades, 
named respectively knights grand cross, knights com- 
mauders, commanders, companions, and dth class. 
The decorations worn by each class were designed 
by his Siamese Majesty, and have been executed by 
Messrs. Hunt and Koskell, of New Bond Street. They 
areas follows:—The grand master wears a collar, 
scarf, badge, and star. ‘The collar (worn only by the 
grand master) is of gold, with a ceutre ornament, re- 
presenting a three-headed elephant, surmounted by 
the regal crown, encircled by rays. On either side 
of the elephart, and acting as supporter, is a dragon 
of conventional Siamese character, and the remainder 
of the collar consists of links formed alternately of 
lotus flowers and the royal cypher, The entire orna- 
ment is closely studded with gems. ‘The badge is 
formed of an eight-pointed star in pink enamel, pen- 
dant from the regal crown encircled by rays. Inthe 
centre of the badge on the obverse is a portrait in 
evamel of his Siamese Majesty, and on the reverse an 
enamel painting of the three-headed elephant. Around 
these paintings are circles of diamonds bordering a 
legend in Siamese characters in gold on a ground of 
dark blue enamel. The points of the star are connected 
by a wreath of lotus flowers in gold and enamel. ‘The 
scarf is of pink watered-silk ribbon, with gold buckle 
and hook. The star is of sixteen points, alternately 
silver and gold, closely ‘set ‘with diamonds. The 
centre is occupied by the royal cypher in diamonds 
on a ground of pink enamel, and is surrounded by two 
circles of diamonds, which enclose a legend in Siamese 
characters on a blue enamel ground. The knights 
grand ‘cross, who are twenty in number, have the 
badge, scarf, and star, as worn by the grand master, 
but without any gems ; the silver rays of the star are, 
however, cut in facets like diamonds, The knights 
commanders are fifty in number, and have the badge, 
as above, suspended from a narrow ribbon collar of 
pink watered silk. The star of this grade has eight 
points, which are rayed, not cut, in facets. Thecentre 
is the same as that of the knights grand cross. ‘The 
commanders, thirty in number, have the badge and 
ribbon collar as knights commanders, but wear no 


star. ‘The companions to the number of a hundred | the shape of preserved meat, tins of which served 





have the game badge.as'the other members of the 
order, but smallerin size, aud it is worn suspended 
from a short piece of pink watered-silk ribbon, with 
a buckle-brooch.and bar, as our military medals. The 
fifth class, also numbering a huudred members, wear 
a silver medallion, made in one piece, the details of 
which are.almost identical with those of the badges 
worn by the other grades, 
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SAFFRANIN.—If mixed with strong sulphuric acid, 
this dye-stuff developes a fine blue tint, becoming 
emerald green by addition of ‘a little water. By 
suitable additions of water and acid nearly all the 
prismatic colours can be produced. 

Tue use of Epsom salts is found to give brighter 
tints to certain aniline colours, especially primula 
and methyl violet. Sulphurous acid is also beneficial 
for these colours, ‘the tints being brighter and less 
readily rubbed off. 

KANGAROO AND ALLIGATOR Sx1ns.—The hides 
of kangaroos are imported in considerable ‘quanti- 
ties from Australia to San Francisco, ‘where they 
are tanned. They givea leather quite thin, much more 
supple thau calf: skin, and yet. less permeable to 
water. 

A New APppuLicaTion or Gyprsum.—Gypsum 
mixed with.4 per cent. of powdered marshmallow 
root will harden in about an hour, and can then be 
sawn or turned, and made into dominoes, dice, ete. 
With 8 per cent. of marshmallow, the hardness of 
the mass is increased, and it can be rolled out into 
thin plates, and painted or polished. 

AtuM In Breap.—To test bread for alum take 
a wineglassful of water, place it in a porcelain dish 
anda teaspoonful of tincture of logwood (prepared 
by digesting two drachms of freshly cut wood in 
five ounces of alcohol) and the same quantity of a 
concentrated solution of carbonate of ammonia in 
water. Dip into the pink-coloured solution a piece 
of bread to be tested for alum, withdraw it after 
five minutes and lay it on a plate to dry. If in one 
or two hours the bread becomes of a blue colour, it 
contains alum ; if itcontains no alum the red colour 
will entirely disappear. 

ComMPARATIVE DURABILITY OF GOLD AND SIL- 
VER Corns:—It appears from experiments made in 
St. Petersburg that, contrary to the opinion gene- 
rally entertained, gold coin wears away faster than 
thatof silver. Twenty pieces of ‘gold half impe- 
rials and as much of silver copecks—coins of about 
the same size—were put into new barrels, mounted 
like churns, which were kept turning for four hours 
continuously. It was then found on weighing the 
coins that the gold ones had lost sixty-four grammes 
—the silver ones only thirty-four ; butas the num- 
ber of gold pieces was twenty-eight per cent. less 
than those of silver, the proportion is of course 
greater to that amount in,favour of the latter. The 
silver also contained more alloy than the gold. 

New Fossin Man.—It is stated that a third 
skeleton of a ‘Troglodyte has been discovered by M. 
Riviére in the caves of Mentone, This new skeleton, 
judging from the various and numerous implements 
by which it was surrounded, lived at an epoch far 
more remote than that assigned to the skeleton now 
in the Museum of Paris. The warlike instruments 
and objeets found with them, though composed of 
flint and bone, are not polished. They are only 
sharpened, and by their coarse execution appear to 
belong to the Palwolithic age. On the upper part 
of the remains was a large number of small shells, 
each pierced for stringing asa collar or bracelet. No 
pottery nor any bronze object was found. The first 
skeleton was found in the sameneighbourhood on the 
bank of a railway cutting on the sea margin, and 
appeared to:have been crushed bya fall of rock. 

LIGHTHOUSES ON THE CANADIAN Coast.—The 
Government of the Dominion of Canada appear to 
be very active in pushing forward the work of light- 
ing up their coasts. In addition to the several new 
lighthouses which have been compieted daring last 
year intimation is now to hand of..a light being \es- 
tablished on the west end of Sable Island. The 
light is white, showing three distinct flashes at in- 
tervals of a half-minute, and being then eclipsed 
during one minuie anda half. It is elevated 123 ft. 
above high water. In the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on 
Grindstone Island, a lighthouse .has also been 
erected 200 ft. above the sea level, from whicha 
revolving white light, showing a flash every minute 
and a half, will be exhibited in April. Alterations 
and improvements are being effected on the light- 
houses at other points of the Canadian coast. 

MEAT PRESERVED FoR Twenty Years.—Italy 
is at present stffering from the scarcity and dear- 
ness of food, and her sense of privation increases 

with the advance of the season. A weekor two ago 
Lologna was the scene of a monster Famine Meet- 
ing to discuss the matter. The military authorities, 





it seems, have long given rations td the troops in 











out.in the Cimarra Barracks in Rome were believed, 
but wrongly, to have caused the t outbreak 
of cholera in the.city. The popular dislike to pre- 
served meat, aggravated as it was by this erroneous 
assumption, is attempted to be ove e by 
fessor Comi, who, according to the Roman journals, 
has invented a process by which ‘meat can be kept 
for an indefinite time by petrifaction, without casing 
or covering of auy'sort. A tongaeof ‘an ox was 
lately served up to-a party of savants, who relished 
it excesdingly, and:said as much. It had been petri- 
fied twenty years ago by Professor Comi,:and was 
softened nt stewed in agro e dolee before being set 
on the table. Its nature, taste,and flavour were 
intact. 

HistoLogy or THE Lra¥ OF THE TEA-PLANT.— 
The parenchyma of the leaf of the Thea viridis 
abounds in sphwraphides ; the margins of the cells 
of the epidermis are alike sinuous.on both sides of 
the leaf, only apt to appear confused on. the upper 
surface from the adhesion of some of the rounded 
or oval cells of the subjacent parenchyma; on the 
under surface there are simple unicellular hairs and 
oval stomata. All these points may be very easily 
displayed by soaking the fresh leaf in a soiution of 
caustic potash, and often still better by boiling the 
part in that alkaline fluid. And,.as observed by 
Mr. Gulliver in his paper on the Short Prismatic 
Crystals, in several parts of leguminous plants, and 
in the testa of other orders, the potash is*very va- 
luable in separating vegetable fibres, membranes, 
and cells, and also in clearing parts so as to expose 
many ‘plant-cerystals otherwise but @imly: seen, as 
was shown experimentally by him in the leaves of 
tea at a recent meeting of the Hast Kent Natural 
History Society at Canterbury. 3 

Tue Evecrric TELEGRAPH AT THE GOLD Coast. 
— <A large number of men of all colours, castes, and 
creeds, are employed under the Royal ‘Engineers in 
the construction of the land telegraph.dines on the 
Gold Coast. Wherever it is praeticable, trees are 
substituted for telegraph posts without cutting 
them down. By means of the light wire and small 
insulars.sent out from Henley’s Telegraph Factory 
at North Woolwich, these men, with no other tools 
than a light ladder, large gimlet, a handsaw, and 
axe, can complete six miles of line fe day, when the 
way is tolerably clear through the bush, The num- 
bers of insulators and tree posts per mile varies 
according to the nature of the ground. The average 
on level ground is eighteen intermediate and three 
straining posts per mile, ‘which makes a span of 
eighty-tour yards, and on hilly and difficult ground 
there are as many as twenty-six posts per mile, and 
in exceptional instances there are spans of 200 yards. 
The telegraph apparatus employed in the Gold 
Coast expedition against the Ashantees is the inven- 
tion of Sir Charles Wheatstone, and is contained in 
a compact box, 13in. long; 8iu. broad, and 7in. deep, 
the weight of the whole being under 25lb. The elec- 
trie power is derived from a permanent magnet’with- 
in the instrument,a constant series of currents from 
which is obtained by a rotation of a small iron ar- 
mature placed before its poles and turned by a 
handle in front. The signals are made by succes- 
sive depression of lettered fingered keys arranged 
around the dial plate. By means of fhése instru- 
ments camp and field messages canbe transmitted 
at the rate of twenty words per minute a distance 
of 100 or 200 miles. The object in erecting the field 
telegraph is that of making known the enemy’s po- 
sition or numerical strength, to order arms and re- 
inforcements from distant stations, and to control 
any military and strategic movements found ne- 
cessary in the war on the Gold Coast with the Ash- 
auntees. 

ALUMINA, FROM THE CLAY TO THE 
SAPPHIRE, 

Atuntna is the oxide of the metal alaminum. It 
occurs in nature as corundum, which is an extremely 
hard mineral, ranking next to the diamond, its spe- 
cific gravity being 40. It consists of 53 per cent. 
Siumicum and 47 oxygen. ‘lhe precious gems sap- 
phire and ruby are the representatives of pure 
alumina, the first of .a bluc and the other of pink‘ or 
rose red colour, If they possess‘a stellated opa- 
lescenee, when viewed in the direction of the verti- 
eal axis, resembling a star, they are called star 
sapphires or rubies, which were known to Theo- 
phrastus and Pliny in the first century. 

Alumina is contained in a vast number of mine- 
tals. Clay is the result of the decomposition of 
aluminous minerals, and is, strictly speaking, a 
mixture of silex or flint. with at least one fourth of 
alumina, and has a peculiar earthy odour when 
breathed upon ; and the mineral shale, which differs 
but little from clay, is extremely infusible and inso- 
luble, and is also the companion of the silicated 
minerals: any earth which possesses sufficient duc- 
tility, when kneaded up with water, to be fashioned 
like paste by the hand, is called clay. These clays 
vary greatly in their composition, and are nothing 
more than’ mud derived from the decomposition or 
wearing down of rocks, as we see by the rain-drop 
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impressions, ripple marks, or mud-cracks, which 
bear marks and evidence of exposure above the 
water, indicating plainly the long time which was 
required for the decomposition of the felspathic 
rocks, mostly contained. in granite,and of granitic 
and gneissoid rocks and porphyry. In some regions 
where these rocks have decomposed on a large scale, 
the resulting clay remains in vast beds of kaolin 
mixed with pure quartz or silex, and sometimes with 
oxide of iron from some of the other minerals pro- 
sent. 

Before proceeding farther to state what function 
the component parts of granite, which are the quartz, 
felspar and mica, occupy in the aluminous silicates, 
let us say a few words on the classification of rocks 
according to their origin and age, meaning the earth’s 
crust, of which but a small portion is accessible to 
human observation. 

All rocks are divided into four great classes ac- 
cording to their different origin. The first are the 
aqueous ; second, volcanic ; third, the plutonic ; and 
fourth, the metamorphic. Each of these four dis- 
tinct classes has originated at many successive 
periods. It was formerly supp that all granites, 
together with the crystaline or metamorphic strata, 
were first formed, and were called, therefore, primi- 
tive rocks, and that the aqueous and voleanic rocks 
were afterwards superimposed, and would rank, 
therefore, as secondary im the order of time. ‘I'he 
aqueous rocks are:also called the sedimentary or 
fossiliferous, and cover a larger part of the earth’s 
surface than any others; they consist chieily of 
mechanical deposits, such as pebbles, sand and mud, 
but are partly of chemical and some of organic 
origin, especially the limestones ; they are called the 
stratified rocks, meaning strata. which have been 
produced by the action of water.- We have adopted 
these names of formations, such.as the stratified 
and unstratified, fresh water and marine, aqueous 
and volcanic, ancient and modern, metaliferous and 
non-metaliferous formations. 

The voleanic rocks are those which have been pro- 
duced at or near the surface, whether in ancient or 
modern times—not by water, but by the action of 
fire or subterranean heat. ‘These rocks are, for the 
most part, unstratified, and are devoid of fossils ; 
they are the results of volcanic action and of craters 
more or less perfect ; they are composed of lava, 
sand and ashes, similar to those of active volcanoes ; 
and streams of lava may be traced from high sum- 
mits or cones into adjoining valleys; and earth- 
quakes have produced erosions, fissures and ravines 
(whereby we can detect porous lava, sand and 
scoris), dikes or perpendicular walls of volcanic 
rock, such as,are observed in the structure of Vesu- 
vius, Etna, and other active voleanoes. ‘The basal- 
tic rocks, forming the rocks of Staffa and of Giants’ 
Causeway, are all volcanic ; they have in their mi- 
neral composition much resemblance to the lavas, 
which are known to have flowed from the-craters of 
volcanoes. 

The plutonic rocks, which comprise mostly the 
granites, etc.,.differ much from the aqueous and 
volcanic ; they are, in common with the next class, 
highly crystaline and destitute of organic remains ; 
the plutonic comprehend all the granites and certain 
porphyries, which are nearly allied in some of their 
characters to volcanic formations. ‘The metamor- 
phic rocks, however, are stratified and often slaty, 
and are called by some the crystaline schists, in 
which are included gneiss, micaceous schists, and 
hornblende schists, statuary marble, the finest 
kinds of roofing slate, and others, All the various 
kinds of granites which constitute the plutonic 
family are supposed to be of igneous and aquco- 
igneous origin, and have been formed under great 
pressure at a considerable depth in the earth, or 
under a certain weight of incumbent ocean. Like 
the lava of voleanoes, they have been melted and 
afterwards cooled and crystalized, but with extreme 
slowness and under conditions different from those 
bodies cooling in the open air; they differ from 
voleanic rocks not alone by their crystaline struc- 
ture but by the absence of tufa and breccias, which 
are the products of eruptions on the earth’s sur- 
nee or beneath seas of little and inconsiderable 

epth, 

‘The metamorphic or stratifiedcrystaline rocks form 
the fourth and last great division of rocks, compris- 
ing the gneiss, mica schist, clay slate, chloritie schist, 
marble and the like, the origin of which is more 
doubtful than that of the other three classes. They 
contain no pebbles or sand or scoris, and no traces 
of organic bodies, and are often as crystaline as 
granite, yet divided into beds corresponding to sedi- 
mentary formations, and may be called stratified. 
The materials of these strata were originally depo- 
sited from water in the usual form of sediment, but 
Were subsequently so altered by subterranean ieat 
as to assume a new texture. It may be proved that 
fossiliferous strata have exchanged an earthy for a 
highly crystaline structure, even at some distance 

rom their contact with granite; hard clays con- 
taining vegetable or other remains have been turned 
into siate, called the mica schist or hornblende 





schist, and every vestige of the organic bodies has 
been obliterated. 

All the erystaline rocks are.of very different ages, 
sometimes newer than the-strata called secondary, 
and we must infer that some peculiarity must-exist 
which is equally attributable to granite and gneiss, 
or in other words to the plutonic and altered rocks, 
which are distinguished from the volcanic and the 
unaltered sedimentary rocks; and that the granite 
and gneiss and the other erystaline formations are 
hypo-aqueous, or rocks which have not assumed 
their fossil forms and structure at the surface, :and 
oy the lowest place in the order of «superpasi- 

ion. 

The composition of granite, as already stated, be- 
ing quartz, mica and felspar, the teo last-mamed in- 
gredients contain the alumina in the formof:silicate 
of alumina in nearly equal proportionsy:ami some 
contain also some alkalile ingredi 3; Jikewise 
mica consists of a silicate of alumina,amd sancther 
alkali, differing somewhat from those contained in 
the felspar; we have, for instance, the.anorthite,a 
lime felspar, the labradorite, a lime and.seda fel- 
spar, the oligoclase,.a soda lime felspar,.thealbitosa 
soda felspar, the orthoclase, a potash felspar ;srhile 
the mica group, such as the »phlogopite, biotite, 
muscovite, lepidolite, and others contain about 
twenty per cent. of alumina and about thirty 
per cent, magnesia in their compositions. 
spar, like adularia, amazonstene and labradorite, 
when polished, form ornamental: minctals ;.the.gar- 
net, lisewise a silicate-of alumina, when cnt aad 
polished, forms a.gem ;@0-is the japis lazuli:a sili- 
cate of alumina, an-ornamental stone furnishing the 
natural ultramarinebine, colours. “Dhe turquoise, 
one of thegenus,.is of blue colour, but is«)phos- 
phate instead of a:silicate of alumina, while another 
interesting mineral, calied wavellite, contains this 
alumina, ‘The l.and emerald iare ‘silicatesiof£ 
alumina oxy , the latter colourdd:with oxide 
of chrome; and theifirst, whenent.andpolished, has 
the nameof aqua marina, aud 1safine:gem. 

A vast. number of minerals composed of alumina 
and silica are fonud in nature, whieh find»much ase- 
ful application in the arts .and/manufactures ; the 
mineral cryolite from Green! , Whiehds an alumi- 
nate but not combined»with silica,isua fimoride of 
aluminum andssedinm, is exported to many parts 
of the world and furnishes thematerial for alamiua 
compounds, 

Common slate, fuller’s earth, pumicestone,:anarl, 
loam, ochre, umber, and sienna.are more or less 
clays or silicates of aluminum, the three latter being 
coloured by oxides of iron manganese. 

The topaz, a beautiful gem, is silieateaand 
fluoride of alumina, The great family :of zeolites, 
which are composed of hydrous sili and repre- 
sent a very interesting class of minerals, are all 
chemical compounds of alumina with silica ; most of 
them contain also a considerable portion of water, 
and lime, soda and potash. 

Clay—which is found in nature in very extensive 
deposits, and if of very fine quality and texture is 
called kaolin, while there are other varieties, such 
as common pipe clay, fine clay, marl, or loam clay, 
and claystone—is of the same chemical composition 
as regards the silicate of alumina; some kinds con- 
tain more iron, and some contain lime and the al- 
kalies soda and potash ; all, however, owe their ex- 
istence to the decomposition of the granitic rock 
which, through many causes, either chemical or 
mechanical, or through the action of atmospheric 
air for many ages, has gradually become disinte- 
grated ; and as Brogniard found in France the grani- 
tic rock in such a condition he called it ‘‘ la maladie 
du granite.” The rock may gradually wear down 
either by variation of temperature or glacial action, 
or by eongelation of water within the rock, gra- 
dually producing a split and expansion, 


Tue Deatu or Dr. Livincstons.—The telegram 
containing the news of the death of Dr. Livingstone, 
the correctness of which was at first doubted by such 
authorities as Sir Bartle Frere and his colleagues at 
the Geographical Society, has now been so decisively 
confirmed that it hardly admits of doubt ; and we 
must be contented to look upon his marvellous career 
as at an end, though we have, in all probability, still 
much to learn about its details, and even about its 
main facts, during the last few years. From such 
fragmentary knowledge of his position as we have re- 
received since be parted with Mr. Stanley we suppose 
that he was of late mostly occupied in exploriug the 
course of the great river or rivers Lualaba in Man- 
yema, the possible source of the Nile after all, and of 
Lake Lincoln and the River Chambeze. At all events, 
he seems, by present reports, to have met his death 
at a place not on our maps, called Lobisa, a conside- 
rable distance to the east of Lake Bemba, and about 
ten degrees south of the Equator, in July last, or 
shoctly afterwards. 

iInpIAN’ SitK.—The entire duties in connection 
with the cultivation of silk in Kashmere devolve on 


the Chief Justice, Baboo Nilambur Mookerjee, and it 
is entirely owing to his exertions that the soriciculture 
has attained to its present thriving conlition. Praise 
has been given to Italian reelers, but the Baboo has 
used reelers imported from Bengal to teach the Kash- 
merees aud Battees, whoare now nearly equal to their 
tutors in theart of reeling silk, We recently stated 
that ‘‘sangaine expectations are entertained that tho 
yield for 1874 will be at deast 10,000 Ibs.,” whereas, 
in reality, the out-turn for/1872-73 has already been 
12,800 Ibs. of silk, worth ebomta lakh of rupees. Be- 
sides this, a. large quantity offfoss silk is being uti- 
lized for carpets amd coarse silk stuff, and tho 
voriginal quantity of eggs has =been increased one- 
vhalf, From such a gootbpgimming the present pro- 
vweoeds of a lakh of rupees area expected to be increased 
tenfold in the course of a few years. Prior to tho 
MBaboo’s undertaking the direction ofesericiculture in 
the:valley the people produced,ms their best annual 
crop; silk to the value of about 22,000 rs, (1,200/.) 
Silk reeled after the old Kashmere fashion sells at 5 
rs, or6 rs. (10s. to.£2s.) per seer; sthe Baboo’s best 
-silk»reeled by natives, has beenwedmed in England at 
“24ers. (21. As.)-perseer. 

UepusTaial’ OPERATIONS IN'Russta.— The ribbon 

indastry of Russia employs forty-three factories, with 
1,090 workmen, and an annual>product. of 500,000 
renbles value. The silk branchésatudisadvantage 
fromthe tardiness of manufactupers sin-aecommodat- 
‘ing ‘themselves to the changes.of fashion. Tho 
factories for galloon are twenty-three in number, 
waad there are upwards of sixty gold thread fac- 
tories, employing about 2,000 workmen; the an- 
tual product may be estimated at 92,500,000 odd 
‘roubles, "Embroidery in a.mationalestyle isearried 
out on a large scale. The Russian svomen show 
great skill in these productions, many of the om- 
broideries intended for ecélesiastical purposes ex- 
hibiting rvepresentations:6f»paintings. ‘I'he immi- 
gration of: Persian artists has led to the embroider- 
ing of tablecloths, !adies’)jaskets, etc., in “their na- 
tional style, which fabriesare highlyappreciated by 
the fair sex. 

NeatNuss,—A.girl’s everyday toilet is‘a part of 
her character. ‘Lhe maiden aho is slovenly in the 
morning is not to be trusted, however fine she may 
look in the evening. Nowmatter how humble your 
room may be, there ane eight “things it.shonld con- 
tain : a mirror, washstand, water, soap, towel, hair, 
nailand tooth brushes. ‘These.are just. as essential 
as your breakfast, before which you «should make 
good use of them. _Parentswho fail to provide their 
children with sach appliancesmot only make a great 
mistake but commit a;sin ofomission. Look tidy 
in the morning, and afterthe dianer work is over 
improve your toilet, Mfakesitea:rale of your daily 
life to “dress up” for the-afternoon. Your dress 
may, or need not be, anything better than calico; 
but, with a ribbon, or flower, or some bit of orna- 
ment, you can have an air of self-respect and satis- 
faction that invariably comes with being well dressed. 
A girl with fine sensibilities cannot help feeling em- 
barrassed and awkward in a ragged, dirty dress, 
with her hair unkempt, if.a-stranger or neighbour 
should come in. Moreover, your self-respect should 
demand decent apparelliug for your body. You 
should make it @ point to look as well as you can, 
even if you know nobody will see you bit your- 
self, 

A RemarKasLe OAK Strump.—Some thirty or 
forty years ago there stood in the Lug Meadows, 
near Moreton, a little north of Hereford, two very 
large oaks, about a hundred yards apart, They were 
massive and lofty trees, aad known by the names of 
“ Adam” and “ Eve.” They had, however, suifered 
greatly from storms, had lost many brauches, and 
were perfectly hollow. During a violent storm 
“ Adam” was completely blowa down, and lay for 
some years after in the meadow. ‘ Eve,” too, lost her 
top, and the whole of her remaining branches, leav- 
ing nothing but her immense hollow trunk. This 
trunk now measures twenty-five feet eight inches in 
circumference at five feet from. the ground, and thir- 
teen persons are said to have taken tea within it; 
twenty-one grown sheep, too, have been counted as 
they came outofit. When the Shrewsbury and Here- 
ford Railway was made the line included * Lve” in its 
boundaries, and its hollow bole was at once appro- 
priated as a residence by an economical navvy. ‘Lhe 
top was evenly sloped off and thatched, as it still 
remains ;a brick fireplace was built in a low opening 
on the south side, with a chimney beside it; a door 
was fitted to the east side, and thus it was converted 
into ‘a family tenement, compact and convenient.” 
For many mouthsafter the line was opened ior public 
traffic this hollow bole actually formed the only 
residence of the statiou-master. It then became the 
lamp-room aud was used for this purpose for fourteen 
years, “ Eve” has now bean dead for live years, and 
since 1869 her noble hollow bole has been converted 








into a stable for a donkey. 
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[PACE TO FACE.] 


PRETTY AS A PINK. 


“Pretty asa pink! Yes, exactly so; that much 
Cam wiiling to confess. And if you were choosing a 
pink to put in your button-hole, instead of a com- 
panion for life, I should say that the principle on 
which you have made your selection was a good one. 
But do you really think, John Irving, that Jenny 
Wylde will ever be to you what your mother was to 
your father—a helpmeet. and other self, in the best 
sense of both words? Pretty as a pink! Yes; brt 
vain, frivolous, and, worst of all, silly. Other faults 
are curable; but brainlessness, John, is ineradi- 
cable!” 

“I think you aro too hard on Jenny, Aunt Rachel,” 
interrupted the young man, with a certain shade of 
indignation iv his well-restrained tones. “ She is very 
young, and——”’ 

“ Twenty, if she’s a day ; and if a fool at sixteen is 
a fool all his live do you not think that the adage 
holds good for four years later? Ab, John! John! 
I was so proud of you, and looked to see you bring 
home some nice, sensible woman who would have 
made you happy aud me too by reflection.” 

Mrs, Raymond here wiped away a tear from the 
keen gray eyes to which such a vistant had of late 
years been almost unknown. 

“Dear aunt,” said John Irving, kindly, for he 
loved with all a son’s affection the widowed and 
childless aunt who had been to him as a mother, 
“why should not my dear little Jenny make me as 
happy as though she were the wisest of womankind ? 
lam sure a 

** Because she is a fool,” snapped the old lady, so 
suddenly that John stopped, astonished at the change 
from her former melting mood. “And I tell you 
again, Jolin, that such a fault is an incurable one. 
You may reform a knave, but fools are just hopeless. 
And, besides, she is a flirt. Flirting and dress, that 





kinks, and crimps, and bangs, and curls outside, and 
men and fine clothes within. What does she ever do, 
except make up bits of trashy finery ? But thereis no 
use in talking. She has a pretty face, and pretty 
little ways of using her eyes and hands and shaking 
her head, and so you see in her @ proper companion 
for your life, a capable mistress for your house, and 
possibly a judicious and sensible mother for your 
children, Go your ways, Join, as mavy a man has 
gone before you. You have more sense than some 
men, and one day you'll awaken from your foolish 
love-dream ; only don’t come then to your old aunt to 
get the things set straight. Now I’ve said my say, 
and I’llsay no more. I'll call on Miss Jenny to- 
morrow, and do all things by your betrothed that 
your mother would have done had she been alive to 
see this day. Now you can go. I don’t feel much 
like talking any more, and, besides, here comes Miss 
Jenny. Out with you, my boy.” 

John deposited a hurried kiss on the wrinkled 
cheeks, still moist with unwonted tears, and in afew 
moments he stood beside his lady-love, as blithesome- 
looking a young lover as any in Christendom. He 
was not ill-looking either, though strength and intel- 
lect were more the characteristics of his sturdy frame 
and massive features than any show of manly beauty ; 
and he looked a fitting protector for the pretty little 
blue-eyed creature at whose side he had placed him- 
self in all the security of acknowledged and accepted 
love. 

Jenny Wylde was truly, as her lover had said, “as 
pretty as a pink,” and very muci in the rosy, tumble- 
to-pieces fashion of that sweet but unsettled-looking 
flower. A mass of sunny hair, that required pounds of 
crimping-pius, and hours of time to get into a state of 
fashionable fuzziness; big blue eyes, with a sort of 
astonished look in their azure depths; a little nose, 
“ tip-tilted ” in true Tennysonian fashion; a rose-bud 
of a mouth; and a dainty little figure, all soft curves 


is all there is inside of that fuzzy head of hers; all | and delicate outlines, where those outlines could be 


‘the critters as get to heaven,” muttered an o!d 
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detected beneath a mass of frills snd ribbons; such 
was Miss Jenny Wylde, the belle, and the betrothed 
of the rising young physician, John Irving. 

She looked up into the eager, animated face of ber 
lover with the prettiest smile in the world—a com- 
pound of childish innocence and womanly witchery, 
which was positively bewildering. It was nota salu. 
tation called forth by John Irving’s presence. It was 
simply her bost-compauy smile, and she liked to prac- 
tise it—that was all. 

“Why, John, where did you spring from?” she 
asked, in as much astonishment as though the glimpse 
she had caught of his head at Mrs. Raymond’s win- 
dow had not brought her round)the corner to continue 
her promenade past that lady's house. 

Some women take to fibbing as naturally as ducks 
take to water. 

“T was talking with Aunt Rachel about you, Jenny. 
She means to call upon you to-morrow.” 

‘*T shall be so glad to see her.” 

This was fib number two, for Miss Jenny knew by 
instinct that Mrs. Raymond was not pleased with her 
nephew’s choice, and she disliked the old lady accord. 
ingly. 

“ Just wait till John and I are married,” she had 
remarked confidentially to her,cousin and friend, Mrs, 
Delancey, a young married woman of some threo 
years’ standing, “and then let that old woman look 
out. I'll see that John and she are not any too in- 
timate after that. I wonder if she thinks I mean to 
have her poking her nose into our affairs ? Why, she 
would be worse than a mother-in-law!” 

“*] know she will love you dearly, Jenny, when she 
knows you,” John went on to say. 

In the innocence of his heart he did not see that he 
was making the damaging admission that Mrs. Ray- 
mond did not love Miss Wylde already. 

“TI know she will, for I shall love her—oh! so 
dearly!” 

Here was fib number three, accompanied by another 
of Miss Jenny’s practised g!ances—an upward look 
of the blue eyes, which, when executed with a proper 
suffusion of tears, bad been found to be irresistible. 

The aquatic element was lacking on the present oc- 
casion, as there was no proper opportunity for its in- 
troduction, so a sort of timid, tremulous little smile, 
a kind of deprecating humble confession of unworthi- 
ness, did duty instead, and was very successful, And 
Jobu Irving, looking down into the dainty, flower-like 
face, felt an almost irresistible impulse compelling 
him to stoop and kiss the rosy face then and there. 
But he restrained himself, having due consideration 
for the proprieties, and contented himself with re- 
marking, enthusiastically : 

“ Darling, you are an angel !” 

“An angel! Laws! if the angels is like her, I pity 
wo- 
man who passed just then, tugging home her weekly 
mountain of frilled skirts and Hounced dresses to Mrs. 
Wylde’s house, and who often suffered from the young 
lady’s temper and caprices, 

But the remark was unheard, and the happy pair 
pursued their walk in peace. 

They strolled on till they left the village behind 
them, and emerged into the pleasant woods and fields 
of the country beyond, At last they reached a lovely 
spot, known in the parlance of the young people of 
the village as the Lovers’ Retreat. It wes a shady 
nook, at the foot of a well-wooded hill, and on the 
bank of a sparkling little stream, whose babbling wa- 
ters chattered merrily of their own concerns as they 
danced away over the pebbles. 

Here the engaged pair halted and sat down, Tho 
soft, golden sunshine of an evening in early June was 
around them, the birds sang overhead, and the breath 
of flowers floated on the odorous air. Earth seemed 
a new Eden, and they as fond and well nigh as inno- 
cent as the world’s first pair of wedded lovers; but, 
as ever in all earthly Edens, the serpent of deceit was 
hidden not far away ; no farther, in fact, than in the 
vain little heart of the pretty Eve of that imitation 
Paradise. 

“John,” began Miss Wylde, after a moment’s 
pausg, during which Dr. Irving sat gazing at her, and 
comparing her, in his heart, to a blush rose. “John, 
I have something to tell you.” 

“ What is it, darling? A secret ?” 

“Oh, no—only a little plan of mine. In fact, John, 
I am going to the sea-side to spend the summer.” 

“What! Away from us all here—away from me! 
Oh, Jenny!” 

“ Now, John, don’t be tiresome!” ejaculated Miss 
Jenny, very glad in her secret heart that this au- 
nouncement, for which this afternoon walk had been 
planned and executed, had been taken so quietly. “ I'll 
tell you all about it. You know, last summer, when 
T was at Brighton with the Clemsons, I met Mrs. 
Latour, the great belle and leader of fashion, Well, 
we were quite intimate all the time we were there, 
and this summer she wants me to join a party which 
she is making up to go and spend the summer at 
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Torquay. And I think I shall accept her invita- 
tion.” 

“But, Jenny, do you not know that I cannot leave 
my practice? And, besides, Torquay is so far from 
here that I could only-——” 

“ And, by the way, John, you must promise me one 
thing. I don’t want the story of our engagement to 
get out till I come home; for if it does [ shall not 
have one bit of attention this summer !”” 

“Attention! Jenny, do you care for the attention of 
other men? I thought you loved me!” 

“So I do,” said the young lady, sketching a big 
true-lover’s knot on the dusty ground with the point 
of her parasol as she spoke. “But I don’t want to 
bo tied down, and give up all my fun just yet. Ido 
not think you need grudge me this one summer’s 
pleasure, John.” 

“TI do not gradge it to you, dear, only I am sorry 
to lose your company for so long; but you will have 
a pleasant time, I daresay, audI will try torun 
down to Torquay as often——” 

“Stop,” said Jenny, holding up her finger; “ that 
you must not do. I want to have just this one sum- 
mer before I settle down for good, and if you come 
running after me you will be sure to let out that we 
are engaged,” 

“Jenny, this is very hard!” 

“ Now, do be reasonable, John.” 

“It is you who are unreasonable, I do not think 
you do right in asking such a thing of me.” 

Whereupon Miss Jenny began to cry. She knew 
how to do it wonderfully well ; the blue eyes looked 
so soft and tender under their liquid veil, and her 
pretty cheeks showed like dew-sprinkled roses; be- 
side which she was very good at a smothered little 
sob, like that of a tired-out baby, which was adapted 
to touch the heart of any man not wholly a brute. 

So when she got to the sobbing point John re- 
Jented and begged Miss Jenny to forgive him, which 
slie graciously consented to do, after much persuasion. 

Thus it was settled that Miss Wylde was to spend 
the summer at Torquay under the guardianship and 
chaperonage of Mrs. Crosby Latour. 

Mrs. Wylde had been talked over before ; not that 
Jenuy had had much trouble with her widowed mo- 
ther, for she was an only child, and had a small for- 
tune in her own right, sothat poor, weak Mrs. Wylde 
had not much power or control over her wilful daugh- 
ter. Even had she been thoroughly acquainted with the 
character of the lady under whose care Jenny was 
about to place herself it is doubtful if she would have 
been able to restrain or hinder her from carrying out 
her plans, 

Myra Latour was a married flirt. Flirting was the 
aim and object of her life—the thing she had, like 
Lamb’s Mrs. Battle with whist, conie into the world 
to do, and she did it, She was not impelled thereto 
by conjugal unhappiness, for Crosby Latour was a 
good-natured, harmless sort of being enough ; but, 
as serpents were created to bite, so Myra Latour was 
born to flirt, and she flirted—flirted with anybody 
that could be called a man, and in any place that had 
a shady corner convenient for soft whispers and 
softer glances. 

Not that she was attractive by reason of her 
beauty, for, apart from a shapely form and a pair of 
velvety dark eyes, her claims to beauty were but 
small. Besides, she had passed the fatal age of 
thirty. Yet many a younger and fairer woman had 
seen her cavalier lured from her by the soft glances 
of those dangerous eyes or the liquid accents of that 
melodious voice, 

Then, too, Mrs. Latour had the art always to sur- 
round herself with a solar system of young and 
pretty girls, of whom she was the central luminary, 
and who were, in their turn, surrounded by satellites 
who basked in the rays of their radiant centre, and 
served to swell her following and increase her im- 
portance, 

Several members of this fair phalanx having se- 
ceded on account of matrimony, Mrs. Latour felt her- 
self compelled to look about for new recruits, and so 
her thoughts naturally reverted to the pretty, piquante 
little girl whom she met at Brighton the year before, 
aud in whom she had recognized, not only a future 
auxiliary, and possibly a valuable one, but also a 
kindred spirit, 

Hence the invitation to Miss Wylde to join her 
party at Torquay—an invitation which the young 
lady had first accepted with eagerness, and then 
set about getting permission from parent and future 
husband. 

The weeks that intervened between the promenade 
we have chronicled and the day of Miss Jenny’s de- 
parture were weeks fraught with much millinery 
and many new garments for the young lady, and 
with very little satisfaction for John Irving, who 
had expected to pass much of that period in the com- 
panionship of his betrothed, but who found his claims 
Superseded by the claims of the dressmaker, and 
who, on the few and unfrequent occasions when he 





was permitted to see her, was constantly interrupted 
by such speeches from the regions above as “ Miss 
Jenny, will you have the blue-silk trimmed with 
flounces or folds?” “* Miss Jenny, shall I gore all the 
widths of your gray poplin?” “ Miss Jenny, did you 
get the black velvet for your white gauze?” “ Will 
you have six roses in your hat or only four?” 

The poor fellow was well nigh demented, He 
bore it all, however, with that gentle, kindly patience 
often to be observed in large-minded and large- 
hearted men, and which makes them such unrosist- 
ing victims to the wiles of kittenish maidens and 
shrewish wives. . 

At last the bright July morning came on which he 
bade farewell to his lady-love at the station and saw 
her whirled away in the carriage, with a paper- 
covered novel in her lap, her face bright with gay 
anticipation, and her lips wreathed with smiles. And 
he, poor fellow, went slowly and sorrowfully home, 
with all the sadness of the parting aching at his 
large, honest heart, and with a gnawing, cankering 
little doubt of the perfect loveliness and ardent at- 
tachment of that heart’s-idol creeping into his soul. 
For John Irving was no fool, though he had been 
rendered blind and bewildered by reason of the pretti- 
ness and the witchery of the enly woman who had 
ever really fascinated him. 

The hotel swooped down upon by Mrs, Latour and 
her gay and thoughtless set had been a quiet, sober 
house in bygone days, famed mostly for its excellent 
cuisine and the respectability and high standing of 
the guests; but these noisy intruders had brought 
with them a certain amount of gaiety and life which 
the old hotel had never known before; and on this 
particular August evening of which we write there 
was an unwonted stir and animation perceptible, 

A ball, with a supper to follow, had been planned 
by some of Mrs, Latour’s particular admirers, and 
was to be put that evening into execution, regardless 
of the quiet matrons, whose cozy games of whist and 
confidential chats were thus broken up: by the un- 
ceremonious appropriation of the drawing-room by 
the younger members of the circle. But deference 
for age and consideration for the comfort of others 
are two virtues as unfashionable as untrimmed dresses 
at the present day, and so the elderly people had 
been invited to step out, and the chairs in the draw- 
ing-room were duly ranged in rows, and knotted to- 
gether with handkerchiefs, while the musicians tuned 
their instruments, and the children skirmished in 
and out of the room, or peeped furtively in at the 
door, awed by the stern visage and savage tones of 
that high and mighty personage, the leader of the 
entertainment, who was superiotending the prelimi- 
nary arrangements. 

On the porch outside the dispossessed married 
ladies sat in solemn conclave, and discussed people 
and things with freedom, though with truth, while 
gaily attired girls flitted in and out through the dark- 
ness, and every doorway was a nucleus for a group 
of white-cravated, dress-coated and white-gloved 
beaux, who were awaiting there the advent of their 
respective partners. 

“Here comes Myra Latour,” said one of these 
ladies as Mrs. Latour, arrayed in a jetty cloud of lace 
and tulle, her white shoulders showing, in their 
dusky draperies, like pearls in a black enamel setting, 
and her hands loaded with bouquets, swept slowly 
past. “She is always ready half an hour before 
every one else.” 

“T think I saw Miss Trevor come downstairs just 
now,” said another. “And Miss Wylde was in the 
parlour half an hour ago.” ‘ 


“Oh! she is with Nugent Bates. I saw them go 


off together just before we came out here.” 

“Tt is a pity,” said another speaker, “that Miss 
Wylde’s mother, if she has a mother, should let her 
run about the world unchaperoned, and apparently 


unprotected. She is too pretty and too forward to be 
allowed to go alone in such a reckless fashion.” 

“Jenny Wylde? Wild Jenny, as the young men 
call her? Yes, she out-Herods Herod. Even Myra 
Latour is distanced by her this summer.” 

“ Down by the sea with Nugent Bates this even- 
ing; flirting with Allan Westbury on the back 
piazza till past midnight last night ; driving out alone 
with that horridscamp, Rupert Delahaye—I should 
say that Wild Jenny had earned her nick-name very 
fairly.” ; 

“‘ Who is tobe her partner to-night?” 

“Oh! Nugent Bates, of course. I wonder if his 
sister, Mrs. Conway, feels pleased to see him carrying 
on so with this girl. You kuow she tried hard to 
make up a match between Nugent and Gussie Harris 
last summer, after old Mr. Harris died and left Gussie 
so much money; but, somehow, the whole thing fell 
through,” 

“ Don’t.be so sure of that. I havehalf a notion 
that they are privately engaged. Besides, Harriet 
Conway need not be afraid of any serious conse- 
quences from Nugent’s flirtation with that Miss 





Wylde, He has too much sense to marry a girl who 
has been so talked about.” 

Just then the speakers were startled by the sudden 
appearance of a young man, astranger, who, emerg- 
ing from the shadow of one of the pillars near which 
the group was seated, moved swiftly off. Tho con- 
versation took another turn, and Miss Wylde and her 
flirtations were for a time forgotten. 

Meanwhile the stranger who had so startled the 
speakers kept on his way till he reached a portion 
of the piazza devoted to the gentlemen, ‘There, 
lighting a cigar, he sat down in the shadow of one 
of the pillars, and remained apparently lost in 
thought, 

A few minutes later Miss Wylde, leaning on her 
attendant cavalier’s arm, camo swiftly up the dark 
path and crossed the lighted piazza, to enter the 
drawing-room, where the dancers wero rapidly as- 
sembling. 

Pretty asa pink! If Mrs. Raymond's epithet had 
been true when applied to the young lady in ordinary 
walking costume it was doubly correct when its fair 
Object was arrayed io that most becoming of dresses, 
a demi-evening dress, It was only a white muslin, 
ruffled, puffed, and flounced & la mode; but the 
Roman scarf of pale blue and rose-colour, which 
served as a sash, was s0 artistically knotted, aad 
there was so much styleand graco in the daintily 
coiffée head, with its tiny bow of ribbon to match tho 
sash, set amid the shining masses of gold; and a 
handsome ornament or two were so judiciously dis- 
posed to heighten the effect of the whole that the 
pretty wearer looked prettier than ever. _ 

Whatever else Miss Jenny might have lost during 
her sojourn, under the tutelage of Myra Latour, sho 
had undoubtedly gained in style and general elegance. 

The dance progressed smoothly and merrily ; and, 
next to Mrs, Latour, Jenny Wylde was tho bright 
particular star of the evening; her youth, her fresh- 
ness, her keen enjoyment of all gaiety and fun, and, 
above all, the charm of novelty, having made her the 
great success of the season. 

At last the ball came to an end; the tired-out mu- 
sicians gathered up their instruments and departed, 
the sleepy-looking waiters came to extinguish the 
lights, and the dancers dispersed, some to retire to 
rest, while others, wakeful with excitement, and still 
unwearied, went out on the broad piazza to inhalo 
the delivious salt air and to take a look at the moon. 

Among these last were Nugent Bates and Miss 
Wylde; but their promenading was cut suddenly 
short by the appearance of a dark figure from behind 
one of the pillars, who, advancing into the moonlight, 
stood full in the path of the pair. 

The young lady uttered a stifled scream. 

“ John—John Irving!” she cried. “Why, where 
in the world did you come from?” 

“‘No farther than from the hotel here, May I re- 
quest the favour of a few minutes’ conversation with 
you? This gentleman will excuse you, no doubt.” 

‘Certainly. An old friend from home, Mr. Bates ; 
and I am so anxions to hear all the news.” 

Nugent Bates, with a half-uttered phrase of regret, 
released the young lady’s arm from his own, bowed, 
and departed. Then Jenny turned to tho unwelcome 
intruder with a half-frown upon her brow. 

“ You startled me terribly just now, and you have 
forgotten your promise tome. Did you uot promise 
to let me spend this summer in peace ?” 

There was no lover-like rapture in John Irving’s 
face or manner as he stood there in the bright moon- 
light before his betrothed. Weeks had stretched 
themselves into months since they two tad stood face 
to face, and yet it was the stern countenance of a 
judge, not the charmed look of a reunited lover, that 
he bent on the flushed, vexed visage of the young 

irl. 

ar I will not trouble you long,” he said, in tones 
whose firm, cold evenuess thrilled her heart with 
something very like affright, “nor will I pause to ask 
you if T am the only one of us twain who has forgot- 
ten a promise. But I come of an old-fashioned race, 
and I have been reared in old-fashioned ideas, and 
amongst them is the opinion that a young lady’s lips 
and waist are to be held sacred from all masculino 
touch save from the man who is about to become her 
husband. I saw Allan Westbury snatch a kiss from 
you last evening; it was not hard for him to do, I 
must confess. I saw Nugent Bates’s arm around 
your waist when you were down by the sea together 
a while ago. Rupert Delahaye wears to-night the 
rosebud that he took from your hair yesterday. ‘Lo 
which of those three men are you engaged ?” 

“ You know I am engaged to neither of them. I 
was engaged to you; but you have no right to play 
the spy upon me!” ; 

“No right when the whole happiness of my life 
was at stake? No right to look on at a game played 
before a hundred spectators? When rumours reached 
me three weeks ago of the merrysports here I deter- 
mined that I would come down to see for myself. I 
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have been staying for three days at another hotel, j 


but I have lingered here of evenings in the darkuess 
till 1 have heard aud seen enough,” 

“What?” , 

This one word came ‘quick and‘ sharp, for Miss 
Jenuy was aware of more than one frolic that would 
tell but ill for her behaviour, if retailed to her friends. 

“Tt does not matter wuati know. I have told you 
some of the things I have seen; but yon may trust 
me—no unkind word respecting you shall ever pass 
my lips. But our engagement is at an end, and | 
leave you free to follow your own devices in the 
future.” 

“Ob, John, what do you mean ? You surely are not 
so foolish as to break our engagement just for such 
nonsense ?” and Miss Jenny, smitten to. the heart by 
the thought of losing not ouly Joho Irving and his 
comfortable property but Mrs, Raymond’s handsome 
fortune in the future as well, burst into a very real 
and unforced fit of weeping. 

But her tears were of no effect. Samson had broken 
the seven green withes of Delilah, and her wiles were 
powerless to retain him, 

“ Could you for amoment fancy that.I would make 
you my wife did I once find out your style of be- 
haviour at this place? I have loved youvery dearly 
—LHeaven alone knows how dearly; and my heart, 
as 1 put you from it, is almost brokeu; but better 
that it should ache now than be made desolate here- 
after, Had you ever loved me, Jenny, you could not 
have played at love-making with these men—frivo- 
lous pleasure-seekers all, who will dance with you, 
flirt with you, romp with you; but never, never love 
you as I have done, For I did love you, Jenny, sv 
dearly.” 

“Then why are you so cross to me, John?” She 
turned toward him with a timid smile breaking 
through the lustre of her tears. “You know | love 
7ou—= ? 
sar Stop!” he said, quickly, holding up his hand as if 
to repel ler, for she had advanced a step or two to- 
ward him. “Do not profane the name of that most 
sacred feeling. Youlove me! Dare you say that, 
with another man’s kisses upon your face, and the 
print of still another man’s arm fresu on the ribbon 
that girds your waist? No, no, you never loved me 
—thatI know now. Goto your admirers, pick out 
the one you like best, and may he be happy with his 
wife.” 

Without another look at the tearful face, that 
showed so fair in the moonlight, he turned away, 
sprang from the piazza, and was lost to sight in the 
distant shadows. 

“ After all, it is as well,” she said to herself, on 
ler way up to bed, “He was horribly dignified, 
and now I shall spend next winter with Myra 
Latour, and marry Nugent Bates.” 

And John Irving! Did he tvo go his way, light 
heartedand uncaring, after the werds that severed 
him for ever from the woman he loved had been 
spoken? Does the stroug soldier suffer nothing 
after the surgeou’s keen kuife has removed the shat- 
tered limb, or the gangrened flesh, that else would 
cause his death? A dull headache, a sore sense of 
loss, long haunted the true heart that had shaped 
itself into so grand ashrine for such an unworthy 
little idol, 

It is such natures as that of John Irving which 
aloue have the capacity for suffering. The empty- 
headed and hollow-hearted expose an impervious 
shell to the stings and arrows of wronged or wis- 
placed affection. The souls that find their aspira- 
tions filled by adance, a flirtation, or a bouquet, are 
not apt to be troubled by yearning tendernesses or 
mistaken fondness. The soldier who snatched the 
silver cup from the banqueting table in “Queutin 
Durward” bore his booty away applauded, and in 
safety ; but he that clutched the gem-decked vase of 
gold saw his prize torn from his grasp, and he 
perished miserably. L. H. H. 

A Larag ConsicNMENT or SILKworsMs’ Ecos.— 
A freight car loaded with silkworms’ eggs recently 
passed over the Pacific Railroad from San Francisco 
to New York. They were from Japan, and were 
consigned to a Paris house, The weizht of the eggs 
was 94 tons, and they were valued at over 2,000,000 
dols. They were packed upon leaves, layer upon 
layer, and placed in air-tight tin-boxes, which were 
again enclosed in matting, while the car was kept 
carefully darkened, and the temperature below frevz- 
ing point. 

EatinG Too Mucu.—lIt has been lately pointed 
out that while many people doubtless do eat too 
much, that some are over-anxious lest they should 
err in that direction, The following passage, from 
the translation of a recent paper by Dr. Max von 
Petteukofer, supports this view :—“ It is only a short 
‘ime ago that it was customary in pliysiology to 
speak of « superfluous or luxurious consumption. 
According to certain physiologists, as long as the 





body is able to perform its functions, even though 
suffering from hunger, to take more food was luxury. 
But Bischoff and Voit fully demonstrated by their 
experiments on nutrition that the result of a nourish- 
ment so restricted is a state of want—a continual 
famine incompatible, in the long run, with the normal 
conditions of life, The body has need of a certain 
well-being — of a small excess of nourishment in 
order to preserve its strength and vigour, What 
just prevents death from hunger is not sufficient. It 
is as if we were to restrain the organism from pro 


ducing any more heat than suffices to prevent death 


from cold, under pretext that all beyond this limit 
was superfuity and luxury.” 








FAOCETI &. 


Tae Sure wHicn Tuc Duke or EpInByRGH HAS 
Now Given up.—The Court-Ship. : 

Ir is said that one green tarletan dress contains 
arsenic enough to kill a man; and yet mon don’t seem 
to be afraid to go near green tarletan dresses, 

A RED-NO3kD citizen of Aberdeen is recorded as 
saying, “I cau always tell water when I seo it, it 
looks so much like whisky.” 

Muaeins, who has some “ music in his soul,” says 
that the most cheerful and soothing of all fireside 
melodies are the bleaded tones of a cricket, a tea- 
kettle, a.loving wile.and crowing baby. 

Scarcz.—A philosopher, after listening to various 
exploits of early days narrated by a party of gentle- 
men, broke in with: “ Well, fellers, 1 tell you it seems 
to me that as men get older {un gets skeerser!” 

Tue FiLorin FLoorEp.—A, sovereign is conve- 
niently divided into eight half-crowus ; to abolish the 
cherished friend of our schooldays would be the 
eighth of ingratitude,—Fun. 

No CampseLu.—aA Scotch baker having got fined 
for adulterating his bread with alum, acquired among 
his countrymen the appellation of MacAium More,— 
Punch, 

NxEsD.LeD.—Can it be said that Government leaves 
no stone unturned to secure the honour of England 
so long as Cleopatra’s Needle is buried in the saud? 
—Fun. 

PounpED.—The principle of the compound marine 
steam engine is attracting attention. We are ata 
loss to imagine why owners should wish to ‘see their 
engines “ compound ”!—Fun. 

Stackinec Lanp.—It may not be true, but it is 
said that an Irishman, after be had seen the mountain 
ranges of Scotland, exclaimed, “I never was in a 
country before where they had so much land that 
they had to stack it.” 

A Spanisu gentleman studying English, being at 
the table, and desiring to be help.d to some sliced 
tongue, in doubt as to the term, hesitated a moment, 
and then said, “I will thank you, miss, to pass me 
that language.” 

A LApyY sitting down to a diuner of roast veal, the 
other day, exclaimed while eating, “I do think that 
butchers are the most cruel creatures that ever lived ; 
these poor calves! another piece off the shoulder, ii 
you please, Mr. Smith.” 

THE SAME AS HIS FATHER. 

Friendly Guest: “ And what.are you going to be, 
my little man, when you grow. up?” 

Little Boy: ‘‘ Mother says L'il be just the» same 
good for nothing as my fatter,” 

THEY say @ woman requires more sleep than a man, 
Why don’t they take it, then, and nut always lay 
awake to administer curtain lectures to their spouges 
at night, aud wake up first in the .morning for the 
purpose of giving their admonitions ? 

A COMPLIMENT. 

Mrs. Jones: “My husband is not at home ; as you 
know me you can leave the letter.” 

Messenger (very frankly): “It’s because I know 
you that 1 can’t leave it,” 

Cuarity Beeins aT Home, — Fashionable lady 
coming out of church: “ What a powerful sermon! 
I was never before so impressed with the duty aud 
privilege of giving freely. I am determined to do 
better, and to send this very week another silk dress 
to my daughter.” 

A POSER. 

“ Doesn’t a Quaker ever take off his hat to any one, 
mamma?” 

* No, my dear.” 

“ If he doesn't take off his hat to.a barber how does 
he ever get his hair cut?” 

“ My son,” said a good mother to her young hope- 
ful, “did you wish your teacher a happy New Year?” 
“No, ma,” responded the boy. “ Weil, why not?” 
* Because,” said the youth, “she isn’t happy unless 
she’s whipping some of us boys, and I was afraid if 
I wished her happiness she'd go in for me.” 

Domestic AMENITIES.—The lady who tapped her 
husband gently with a fan ata party, the other night, 
aud said, “ Love, it’s growing late; I think we had 





better go home,” is the same one who, after gettin 
home, shook the rolling-pin under his nose, and said, 
* You old seoundrel, you, if you ever look at that 
mean, mackerel-eyed thing that you locked at to- 
night, Ill break your head for you.” 

Tus Cuurcu Minrrant.—A gratifying proof of 
the advaneement of education was afforded by a 
young officer, who, being asked by his colonel what.a 
reredos meant, replied that it wag tho rear division of 
the army of martyrs,—Punch. 

OF NO CONSEQUENCE. 

Employer : “ Before Lengage you it is only fair to 
tell you that all my employés reside in my house,and 
that it is closed punctually at.ten every night.” 

Employé: “ Ob, that doesn’t matter, if it is opened 
early enough in the morning.” 

AT a juvenile party a young gentleman, about seven 
years old, kept himself from the rest of the company. 
The lady of the house called to him: “Come and 
play and dance, my dear. Choose one of those pretty 
girls for your wife.” “ Not likely!’ cried the young 
cynic. ‘No wife for me! Do yon think I wanttobo 
worried out of my life like poor papa?” 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Pedagogue: “ What are the properties of heat ?” 

Pupil: “Heat expands and cold contracts, and 
that’s what makes the days louger in summer and 
shorter in winter.” 

Pedagogue: “There, that will do; you may go 
out and play, and don’t study any more to-day.” 

A SORE POINT. 

First Articled Clerk: “ Well, how, did your private 
theatricals go off ?” 

Second Ditto: “Pre'y well. My moustache went 
off at once, but nothing would induce the pistol;to go 
off in the duel scene!”—(Dropping the Subjact)— 
“ How's your mother?” —Punch. 

ScuLPTURE IN THE C1TY.—The Albert Monumentin 
Holborn deservesa word of passing notice. It isa very 
neatly executed work, remarkablo chiefly for the 
smovtiness of theequestrian figure’s clothiug. A,per- 
fectly uuwrinkled uniform, representedias sitsing close 
to the body, suggests the idea of astatue of the late 
Prince Cousort, accautred as a Field Marshal, as he 
appeared when he rode out of a bandbox.—Punch, 

NECESSITAS NON HABET BYE-LAWS. 

Guard (excitedly, to First-Class Passenger, who 
had evidently been dining—the Train has stopped 
suddenly, to the general alarm): * Did you touch the 
communicator, sir?” 

First-Class Passenger: “C'mun’cat’r? I wang 
the bell just now ior some braudy-’n-soda! !”— 
Punch, 

WiyTER Music.—Although this year there is no 
winter, there are pleaty of winter concerts, besides 
those which take place weekly at the Crystal Palace, 
In the parks there are the concerts daily given by the 
thrushes, and in the streets the bands and barrel- 
organs. are in continual play. Unchecked by any 
frost, the hounds throughout the couatry.are daily ip 
full cry, and make music that is melancholy ouly to 
the fox.—Punch. 

OcuLtaR DemoNsTRATION.—* Now, Johnny,” said 
a venerable lady to her six-year-old nephew, who 
was persistently denying an offence of which she ac- 
cused him, “I kuow you are not telling the trath ; 
I see it in your eye.” Pulling down the lower lid 
of the organ that had so nearly betrayed his want of 
veracity, Johnny exultiugly replied, “ You can't tell 
anything about it, aunt; that eye was always a little 
streaked.” 

FOOLISH QUESTION. 

‘Will you take this woman to be your wedded 
wife?” asked a clergyman of a couple who stood up 
before him, 

“ Well, sir, you must be green to ask me such & 
question as that. Do you think I’d be such a idiot 
as to take this 'ere gal if | wasn’t determined to 
have her? Drive op, and don’t ax foolish ques- 
tions.” 

A Youne Prupze.—A young American woman of 
a very prudish turn was hurt in a railway accident 
and taken to the hospital, when the doctor asked 
what was the matter with her. One of her limbs, 
she said, was injured, ‘ Well,” he returned, “but 
which limb?” “ Ob, I can’t.tell you, doctor, but it’s 
one of my limbs.” “Oh, nonsense,” cried the doctor, 
out of all patience ; “ which is it—the limb you thread 
a needle with?” ‘No, sir,” she answered, with o 
blush, “ the limb I wear a garter on.” 

BROKEN EGG-SHELL. 

Inspired Being: “ Whence, oh, whence, ladies, 
whence, oh, whence came the marvellous instinct that 
prompted the minute being originally contained in 
this fragile shell to burst the calcareous envelope that 
secluded it from.the glories of the outward world?” 

Chorus of Admiring Ladies: “ Whenco, ob, 
whence, indeed, Mr. Honeycomb!” 

Master Tommy: “P’raps the little beggar was 
afraid he’d be boiled !”—Punch. 

A Mysterious Girt —The San Francisco paper 
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tell about a young woman out there who is known as 
“the mysterious deaf and dumb girl;” and one of the 
reporters went to interview her a short time ago. 
While he was standing by her, taking notes of the 
intelligence conveyed to him by signs, he happened 
to remark to a companion that a girl who had sucha 
nose as that ought to be deaf and dumb, as a punish- 
ment for lending herself to such an outrage. He had 
only time to wonder why his companion slid down 
the banister so suddenly, when he was surprised to 
find himself lying at the bottom of the stairs with a 
coalscuttle on him and the girl coming down three 
steps ata time with a rolling pin in.one hand and a 
bed slat in the other. He thinks now she is more 
mysterious than ever. 
DIES MIRABILIs! 
(Friday, January 23, 1874,) 

A Union.—Prince Alfred married to the Russian 
Grand Duchess Marie. 

A Dissolution—Mr. Gladstone appeals to the 
country, and goes to Greenwich. Mr, Disraéli fore- 
sees a Diz-solution of the difficulties. 

Leicester Square presented to the public, as a gift, 
by A. Grant, 

Mr. Whalley, M.P., committed to prison. for con- 
tempt of court. Takes a dose of Holloway. 

All this in one day! No wonder thaf this is a 
most unusual sort of winter.—Punch, 

“ Wuicu is the plainest—you, I, or So-and-so?” 
asked a young lady. “ Well, I don’t know,” replied 
her friend. “ Anyhow, you are the querist,” 

“ I7’s really very odd, my dear,” said an old lady 
one very hot day toafriend. “I can’t bear the heat 
in summer, and in winter I love it.” 

RatHER PreMature.—A poct opened his. front 
door suddenly and surprised a guilty looking man, 
who was just in the act of depositing a neatly covered 
basket on the door-step. The meeting was not raptu- 
rous. ‘*Ah!” said the poet, rushing out and grasp- 
ing the man by the collar, while he plied the sole of 
his heavy boot, which he had taken off, ‘ what do you 
mean, you villain, by leaving a baby on my door-step? 
It’s not mine. Ah! I have you, scoundrel! I'll show 
you how to abandon an infant to the cold, mercies of 
the world!” And all theseremarks were puuetuated 
by the rhythm of his boot. “I hain’t left any baby 
at your door,” said the man, taking up the basket and 
lifting the cover ; “as an admirer of your poetry [ 
brought a godse for you, and your own bad poetical 
conscience and the family likeness have made you 
think that it was your deserted baby brought back.” 
The poet wanted to turn it off into a joke, but he had 
begun too heartily the wrong way. 

WASTING TIME. 

One day a grand official happened to be passing 
through a Government office with which he was con- 
nected, There he saw @ man standing before the 
fire reading a newspaper, 

Hours afterwards, returning the same way, he 
was shocked to find the same man, legs extended, 
before the same fire, still buried in the columns of a 
newspaper. 

“ Hullo, sir!” cried the indignant head of the de- 
partment, “‘ what are you doing ?” 

“Can’t yousee what I am doing?” was the an- 
Bwer. 

“Sir, I came through this office four hours ago, 
and found you reading the paper; 1 return, and 
you are still wasting your time in the same manner.” 

‘* Very true ; you have stated the case to a nicety,” 

Hereupon head of department faturally fires up. 

“ What is your name, sir ?” he says. 

“Well, I don't know as my name is any affair of 
yours—what is your name?” 

“Sir, I would have you know that I am the So- 
and-so of the post-office!” 

“Indeed! well, Lam very glad to hear it. I am, 
sir, simply one of the public who have been kept 
waiting here four hours for an answer ‘o a simple 
question, and I shall be much obliged if you will use 
your influence to get me attended to.” 


JEWELLERY Presents MADE FOR THE DUKE oF 
EvinBuRGH.—Amongst the presents in jewellery 
made for his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
were the following :—A large bracelet in the style of 
Henry II. composed of a groundwork of massive gold, 
entirely enamelled in white and black, the band sup- 
porting the centre pierced 4 jour with scrolls; the 
centre tosform a locket at pleasure, composed of a 
matchless star sapphire surrounded by four specimen 
pearls, four rubies, and double rows of picked bril- 
liants ; when worn as a pendant it is fitted with a loop 
of brilliants, aud a large and perfect drop-shaped 
pearl as a pendant. A cross of Celtic design and 
reproduction, finely wrought in gold, chased, en- 
graved, and enamelled, and containing in the body 
aud arms a specimen sapphire, ruby, pearl, cat’s eye, 
aud star sapphire. A pendant in the Holbein style, 
Cvunposed of a specimen black pearl centre, and a 





drop pearl as pendant; around the centre are five 
brilliants and four large rubies, the whole being deli- 
cately pierced and enamelled in colours, and the four 
spaces between the rubies occupied by pierced double 
cyphers of the letter “A,” his Royal Highness's 
monogram. An original necklace in the Tudor style, 
composed expressly for her Royal Highness, and the 
pendants of which are designed from a picture in the 
royal collection at Hampton Oourt. From two 
double finely woven gold chains, separated by round 
black and white pearls at intervals throughout their 
length, depend the three Tudor pendants, composed 
of fine gold enamelled and wrought. The centres 
of the three pendants are composed of a remark- 
ably large ruby, a rare yellow sapphire, aud a 
violet sapphire, or Oriental amethyst of the deepest 
colour; each also contains four round pearls and 
one drop pearl, all selected and perfectly match- 
ing, four intermediate pendauts of white aud black 
pearls completing the ornament. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE BELLS, 


Down in a peaceful sylvan dell, 
Echo responding to the bell, 

Repeats the call to rise, to rise, 

Before the sun has lit tie skies. 

The time, the time, the time has come, 
To toil, to toil, to toil ; the hum 

Of wheels whispers ’tis well, ‘tis well, 
Obey the morning work-shop bell! 


*Tis noon—gone is the dew that fell, 
The hollow sky, like a vast: bell, 

Is ringing with the cheerful chime 
Of music, like the rythmic rhyme 
Of singing birds, of singing birds, 
Or ringing words, or ringing words, 
Too soon ‘tis noon, ’tis noon, ’tis well 
To heed the welcome dining bell! 


Day closes like a closing shell, 

The silence broken by the bell 

Gives place to tones that fill the air, 
Like music melting into prayer. 
Another day has passed away ; 

The evenings gray, like nuns to pray, 
Come not to dwell, come not to dwell, 
Says the evening bell, evening bell. 


Two loving hearts with raptures swell, 

The soft notes of a cooing bell 

Sound sweetly to the list’ning ear: 

“Oh, darling dear, time’s near—’tis here! 

Swift flying, happy, golden hours 

Come crowned with fragrant snow-white 
flowers, 

Through life, sweet wife, we'll dwell 

In love,” rings the sweet wedding-bell, 


Loud clanging like an angry knell, 

At midnight hear the awful bell; 

Loud and louder, nigh and nigher, 
Ringing, ringing, fire! fire! fire! fre! 
Awake! arise! the crimson skies 

Seem all ablaze! a banner flies, 

Of flame, where stormy tempests swell! 
“ Put out the fire !” exclaims the bell. 


Soft sounds of love and duty tell 
The heart attuned to a sweet bell, 
That beats in holy harmony, 
And throbs with joyful ecstasy 
To worship here—to worship here 
With contrite soul aud heart sincere. 
“Tis here the Christian loves to dwell,” 
Exclaims the cheerful Sabbath bell. 
G. W B. 


GEMS. 

A coop beginning is ha'f the work. A debt is 
adorned by payment. Roguery is the last of 
trades. 

Never take a crooked path while you can see a 
straight one. Fear not the threats of the great, but 
rather the tears of the poor. 

Disease comes in by hundredweights and goes 
out by ounces. Every little frog is great in his own 


g. 

An old friend is worth two new ones. Be praised 
not for your ancestors but for your virtues. <A 
father’s blessing cannot be drowned in water nor con- 
sumed by fire. 

Or all the diversions of life there is none so proper 
to fill up its empty spaces as the reading of useful 
and entertaining authors; and, with that, the con- 
versation of a well-chosen friend. 


AUSTRALASIAN GOLp.---Theimports of Australasian 
goldiuto the United Kingdom in 1873 exhibitei a 
large increase as compared with 1872, having 


amounted to 9,471,6014., as compared with 6,014,621 
in 1572, and 6,919,480/. in 1871. The increase in tho 
imports was still continuing at the close of last year, 
the receipts of December having been 1,311,672/., as 
compared with 618,996/. in 1872, and 433,647/. in 
1871. The.Star and Peace Company, Hawkin’s Hill, 
New South Wales, have cut a rich vein of stone in 
its new shaft, and specimens which have reached 
Sydney were considered highly satisfactory. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

A REMEDY FOR CHILBLAINS.—One ounce of tan- 
nic acid is to be dissolved in about a pint of water, 
and four scruples of iodiue ina sufficiency of coucen- 
trated alcohol. The twosolutions are then mixed to- 
gether, and enough water is added to make up two 
pints of fhuid, The best time for using the remedy 
is on going to bed. The solution is placed on a slow 
fire in an earthen or china vessel; the part affected 
with chilblains is then introduced into the fluid, and 
is to be kept there until the liquid becomes too hot to 
be borne, The part is then to be withdrawn, and to 
be dried by being kept near the fire. When chilblaius 
are ulcerated it is best to diminish the quautity of 
iodine. 

THE PURIFICATION or TaLLow AND Larp:—Dr. 
Dotch states that tallow and lard can be kept from 
getting rancid by the following process: The tallow 
or lard is first treated with carbonate of soda iu the 
proportion of 2 pounds of soda to every 1,000 pounds 
of lard, and is then subjected toa digestion with alum 
in the following mauner: 10 pounds of alum are dis- 
solved in 500 pounds of water, and 1 pound slaked 
lime added to the solution and boiled. ‘This solution 
is stirred well with 1,000 pounds of lard at a tempe- 
rature of 150 deg. or 200 deg. Fah. for about half an 
hour. The liquor is then separated from the lard and 
the lard is treated with the same amount of pure 
water again. ‘I'his lard will keep for an exceedingly 
long time. The fact is that the alumina in the alum 
applied acts very readily in a disinfecting manner 
upon those compounds which are liable to give rise 
to rancidity. ‘The lime is added to the alum iu order 
to render the alumina more active by its giving up 
some of the acid to the lime. This treatment has 
also the advantages of restoring the original flavour 
and of producing a lard of a greater whiteness. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue Poet-Laureate is engaged on an ode of welcome 
to the Grand Duchess Marie Alexaudrovna, 

THERE is a special reservation respecting the mar- 
riage contract that the Grand Duchess’s dowry and 
presents are to return to St. Petersburg iu case of 
the death of the Priucess without children. 

M. PAuL Du CHAILLU, of gorilla fame, has just 
returned to New York aftera stay of three years in 
the Arctic countries of Europe. We may shortly ex- 
pect an account of his travels in Lapland. 

A SPLENDID mansion, with @ spacious music-room 
and a most complete organ, is being erected in the 
Birdcase Walk, St. James’s Park, by Mr. J. Hankey, 
a highly esteemed patron of arts and literature. 

A SPLENDIDLY enamelled chalice, the work of Paut 
Raymond, the celebrated enameller of the sixteenth 
ceutury, has recently been acquired by the Baron 
Alphonse de Rothschild. ‘The chalice was discovered 
by M. Gérandau, an antiquary of Marseilles, who sold 
it to the baron for 10,000F. 

We learn that the Countess d’Eu, Princess Imperia} 
of Brazil, now in France with Ler husband, the eldest 
son of the Duke de Nemours, is in an interesting 
situation. This lady is the eldest daughter of Dor 
Pedro II, and heiress to the throne of Brazil. 

Iron SHIPBUILDING.—A first-class irou steamship 
has been recently launched at Belfast from the works 
of Messrs. Harland and Wolff. ‘The vessel, which is 
named the ‘Star of Bengal,” is intended to trade be- 
tween London and Calcutta. It is one of a serivs of 
nine vessels built at Belfast for the same trade, ‘I'he 
dimensions are—Length, 262ft.; breadth of beam, 
40ft.; depth in hold, 23ft. 6in.; and the registered 
tonnage is 1,800 tons. It is built solely of iron, with 
iron masts and bowsprits, aud is rigged in the style of 
a full ship. 

A New Raitway Brivce.—The great iron bridge 
of the Chicago, Alton, and St. Louis Railroal Com- 
pany, crossing the Mississippi river at Louisiana, Mo., 
was completed on the 23rd Dec., 1873. This briige 
consists of nine spans, ranging from 160ft. to 26U/it. 
in width. The draw, which is 444ft. in length, is the 
longest in the world, The total length of the bridge 
is 2,052ft., and in it andof it are 5,000 cubic yards 
of masonry, 50,000 cubic yards of rip-rap, 250,000 
cubic yards of earth embankment, and its superstruc- 
ture is alliron, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Busy Fineers.—Any dyer would do it for you. 

Q.—Winchester is the oldest of our large public 
schools, 

Sattor.—The “ Victory,” the flagship of Nelson at the 
battle of Trafalgar, 2)st Oct., 1855, is kept in fine preser- 
vation in Portsmouth harbour. 

A. M.—You will find abundance of purses in any large 
London bazaar, or at any large fancy dealer's. 

Nemo.—The receipt appears in Tuz Lonpox Reaper 
No. 561, bearing date January Slst. 

J. W. L.—The father unquestionably has the power 
over his own children, but in case of ill usage—nothing 
else will suflice—a magistrate might be appealed to. 

A1ice.—Wedding rings were used by the ancients, and 
were put upon the wedding finger from a supposed con- 
nexion between a vein there and the heart. Wedding 
rings are to be manufactured of standard gold, by a sta- 
tute of 1855. 

Cc. E. M.—The verses have a pleasant melody, but the 
leading notion is rather obscure, and it is not adequately 
worked out. Foran early performance it is however pro- 
mising, and by study and care much may in time be ac- 
complished, 

J. E.$.—1. He is bound in law to pay towards the sup- 
port of the child. 2 As he has admitted in the presence 
of a witness that would be decisive. 3. But, unless you 
come to some due arrangement, there is only one course 
—namely, to bring it before a court. 

Ss. P. T.—The Creoles are the desceudants of white 
people born in Mexico, South America, and the West 
Indies. As ese pase are of a very mixed race, the 
word is employed to mean one between a white and a 
negro. 

Ampitious.—Patent leather may be kept in good con- 
dition by being occasionally smeared over with a little 
milk. What is called “ kid reviver”—by various makers 
—is sold by most large shoemakers, and it is certainly 
serviceable: For ordinary boots the best preparation, in 
wintry weather, is the common neatsfoot oil. 

E. E. Q.—Physicians and surgeons in their practice 
constantly name the days of the week by their Latin de- 
signations. ‘These areas follows: Dies solis, or Sunday ; 
dies lune, Monday ; dies Martis, Tuesday ; dies Mercurii, 
Wednesday ; dies Jovis, Thursday ; dies Veneris, Friday ; 
dies Saturni, Saturday. 

Nove.ist.—An edition of Smollett’s novels may be pro- 
cured without much trouble at a secondhand bookseller’s, 
and may be had ata little cost. More recent ones have 
been sadly mutilated. In justice to an author we had 
better have his productions complete, or else leave them 
alone utterly. 

O._p Maip.—The case is somewhat involved, but the 
issue is perfectly manifest. (1) The husband may be 
compelled to maintain his wife and (2) to help in 
her past necessary expenses, but the latter might re- 
quire some discussion, Cases of this sort are frequently 
reported in the newspapers. It is an ordinary case of 
desertion, only occurring in an aggravated form, 

Evector.—To accept the Chiltern Hundreds is for a 
member to resign his seat in Parliament. The steward 
of the Chiltern Hundreds is an officer of the Crown ap- 
pointed to protect the people of Bucks from the robbers 
of the Chiltern hills. This office is now a sinecure, but 
as a member can only resign his seat by accepting office 
he accepts this sinecure, which however he immediately 
vacates for the benefit of others. 

ALEXANDER.—Mrs. Malaprop is one of the characters 
in Sheridan's comedy of * ‘The Rivals.” The designation 
means inappropriate or misapplied; or, as the French 
would say, mal a propos. ‘This celebrated character is 
noted for her strange misuse of words. *‘ As headstrong 
as au allegory on the banks of the Nile,” is an instance in 
point. This piece with many others has been produced 
in the recent revival of Sheridan in London. 

Hannau.—l, Reredos (three syllables) is a curious piece 
of church decoration never known to Englishmen since 
the Reformation, till quite lately the Ritualists revived 
it. 2. The Dunciad is a mock-heroic poem on dunces, It 
was written by Alexander Pope. 3. The Siliad has the 
same meaning. It is an ephemeral squib lately published, 
containing some amusing things. 4 You could not dis- 
til herbs without proper vessels. 

A Surrerer.—In cases of sleeplessness, what medical 
men term insomnia, chlorodyue may be oe with 
eminent advantage. But all those things should be used 
with greatcaution, very rarely, and ouly in extreme cases. 
Such sleeplessness indicates o serious disarrangement of 
the system. We should advise you to get good medical 
advice; knowing that, according to the old familiar pro- 





verb, “‘a stitch in time saves nine.” This has been veri- 
fied a thousand times. 


Arrrep H.—Edward Oxford, a youth who had been a 
servant in a public-house, discharged two pistols at 
Queen Victoria and Prince Albert as they were proceed- 
ing up Constitution Hill in an open phaeton from Buck- 
ingham Palace, 10th June, 1840. He stood within a few 
yards of the carriage; but neither Her Majesty nor the 
Prince was injured. Oxford was tried at the Old Bailey, 
was adjudged to be insane, and was sent to Bethlehem 
Hospital, 

HeELEN.—The expression “ He is a painfully bad singer,” 
is quite correct grammatically. The word painfully is 
the ordinary adverb qualifying the adjective bad, which 
it serves to intensify. It is therefore as correct as when 
one might say he isa very badsinger. Such words 
(painfally, terribly, dreadfully, horribly, ete-), are only 
iutenser shades of meaning for the form very, or ex- 
tremely, ete. It is perfectly admissible, 2. Any chemist 
will supply you with lozenges for the voice. A raw egg 
is highly recommtnded. ‘To clear the voice, and to re- 
— huskiness, take cayenne pepper in a little black 
coffee, ‘ 

InQuinee.—Concerning table turning, spirit rapping, 
and kindred matters there are three distinot theories— 
(1) Imposture, (2) Some force purely natural, analogous 
in some sort to electricity; or else sublimated into the 
doctrine of mental force over matter and the eutire ar- 
cana of spiritualism. (3) Demoniacal influence or possea- 
sion, ‘Ihe second theory has been ably maintained by 
Mr. Crookes, F.R.S., both a scientific man anda spiritua- 
list. The third has been ably maintained in an article in 
the Dublin Review, 

A Painter.—Ooncerning the serious swelling in you? 
hands from which you have been suffering for the last 
six months, it is impossible toadvise you without some 
kuowledge of the cause. It might, for example, arise from 
acoldor from a blow, in which case a preparation of 
hartshorn would befound serviceable, It might arise 
from a partial paralysis—a most dangerous affair—for 
which bromide of potassium is now largely employed. 
Or it might be occasioned by blood poisoning, and, judg- 
ing by your occupation, this seems somewhat probabie. 
ln either of the last cases consult a skilful practitioner 
atonce. Delay is dangerous, 


HARD TO SUIT. 


Said she, ‘* Pray tell me, if you can, 
Why men so bashful are? 

They fall in love, and dream, and sigh, 
And worship us afar ; 

But when they strive to tell the tale 

They stutter, hesitate—and fail! 


* We ladies like a man, you know, 
One not afraid to speak.” 

And here I thought a blush appeare] 
Upon the maiden’s cheek. 

Then to myself I said, ** I see 

This maideu's heart belongs to me.” 


Then out I spake—‘“ Oh, lady fair, 
My heart, my life, is thine! 
And since I boldly speak my love, 
Pray wilt thou not be mine ?” 
“No, sir,” said she, with wondering stare, 
* Strange, how presuming some men > a a 


Kino or France, a telegraph clerk, eighteen, 5ft 10in, 
Respondent must be not older than himself, 

Koss, nineteen, petite, dark hair, blue eyes, 
dent must be dark, aud must be fond of home. 

Maup, eighteen, tall, with fair hair, and dark eyes. Ro- 
spondent must be dark, and must be fond of home. 

W. W., eighteen, 5ft. 9in., dark complexion, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady about the same age, who 
must be domesticated, and must have a private income. 

Harry OaTslock, twenty-two, 5ft. 5}iu., fair complex- 
ion, blue eyes, and light hair. Respondent must be fond 
of home, and musically inclined. 

WINFUL WINNIE, seventeen, medium height, and con- 
sidered handsome.- Respondeut must be fair, and fond 
of home and children. 

Daisy, eighteen, tall, brown hair aad eyes, desires to 
correspond with a young gentleman, dark, and fond of 
home; an ironmonger preferred. 

Lovine FLo, seveuteen, medium height, dark-brown 
hair, blue eyes, and considered pretty. Kespondent must 
be tall, dark, and fond of home ; a draper preferred. 

Brace BLock, twenty-one, a seaman in the Royal Navy, 
fair complexion, blue eyes, and fond of home. Respon- 
deut must be dark, good looking, and domesticated. 

ANNETA, eighteen, fair, blue eyes, good figure, and fond 
of music. Respondent must be tall, dark, and a sailor 
preferred. ee 

Marian, twenty-three, dark, of a loving disposition 
aud fondofhome. Respondent must be tall, dark, well 
educated, and affectionate. 

Amy, Marrisz, and Liny, all nineteen, wish to corre- 
spond with three good-looking young men, fond of music, 
aud holding a good commercial position. 

GerorGe H., twenty-three, tall, fair, and with a good in- 
come, would like to correspond with a young lady about 
twenty-one. She must be dark, and of a loving disposi- 
tion ; one with a little money preferred. 

Son OF THE Waves, twenty-two, a seaman in the Royal 
Navy, medium height, brown hair, loving, and has saved 
a little money, desires a fond and domesticated wife to 
be the companion of a warm-hearted sailor. 

Excetsion, twenty-eight, 5ft. 8}in., head clerk in a 
solicitor’s office, handsome, and with good prospects of 
business advancement. Respondent must be a brunette 
fond of music and dancing, and must possess some small 
income. 

Timip Mancvenrite, thirty-four, medium height, a 
blonde, flne figure, and considered very good looking. 
Is considered an excellent singer. Respondent must be 
do "(rain and one engaged in the City (London) pre- 
fe-red. 

DauGutTer or Jupea, a decided brunette, passionately 
fond of music, and speaking Freuch and ltalian fluently, 
Respondent must hold a good position—in or near Lon. 


Respon- 


don—and one who would make a good, affectionate hus- 
band to a loving little wife. 

Bit Sranxer, dark, of medium height, dark eyes, and 
considered good looking. Respondent must be not over 
nen, dark, and good looking, and one who cansing 
we 

Rorert oF THE Rurye, thirty-three, dark, in a good 
social position, and an officer in the volunteer force, Re- 
spondent must be a blonde, educated, loving, aud mu- 
sical, 
Epits M., nineteen, medium height, fair complexion. 
She can play, sing, and dance, and is in receipt of a hand. 
some yearly Respondent must be a gentleman, 
and must occupy a good position. 

Louis G., eighteen, tall and fair, with soft blue eyes, 
and abundance of golden hair, Can sing very well, con- 
verses in French and German, and is fond of dancing, and 
has an income of her own. Respondent must be a gentle- 
man, and must occupy a good position. 

_CONSTANCE DE Beveney, twenty-four, potite, fair, 
light-brown hair, gray eyes, and possessing a small in- 
come, Respondent must be dark, affectionate, and one 
who would make a good husband ; an officer in the Navy 
preferred, 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

WILL-0’-THE-WisP is responded to by—*M. W.,” 
twenty-two, tall, fair, blue eyes, good tempered, and do- 
mesticated, 

Businzess Haury by—“ Louise,” short, dark, and tho- 
roughly domesticated: 

— by—“‘ Victor le Noir,” who believes he would quite 
suit her. 

Lity Rosse by—“ Augustus,”’twenty-one, fair,tall, brown 
hair, and would make her an affectionate husband. 

Jack by—“ E, C.,” twenty-nine, light-brown hair and 
eyes, and a native of London. 

, pares Sutoyx by—“* S. E.,” tall, and of a loving dispo- 
sition. 

Vatve by—“ B. L.,” medium height, good complexion, 
and quite domesticated, 

Gerarp by—‘‘ Mabel,” twenty-one, dark, tall, and do- 
mesticated. 

RicHarp by—“ Louise,” twenty, fair, and fond of home 
and children, 

Loyety Bacuetor by—“ Daisy,” who is a good house- 
keeper, and would make him a loving wife. 

. H: EH. by—* Beatrice,”, who is dark, musical, and 
thinks she would make a very loving little wife. 

VaLuE by—“ A. C.,” twenty-five, fair, loving, and do- 
mesticated. 

Eoxext D, by—* Eveline,” nineteen, dark, considered 
good looking, and has an annual income of 

.C. W. by—* Olivia,” fair, with light-brown hair, well 
educated, aud would make him a loving wife, 

SaBRETACHE by—* Clara T.,” nineteen, fair, homely, 
aud considered good looking, and thinks she quite an- 
wers to his descrip tion. 

Harotp by—‘' Adelaide,” nineteen, medium height, 
dark, and a good housekeeper; and by—*‘ Louisa,” nine- 
teen, tall, educated, aud fond of music. 

Ipa by—“ Fred,” twenty-eight, an architect, receiving 
a income, aud who thinks he answers her descrip- 

ion, : 

Amy by—“t Edward V.,” a cashier, good tempered, an1 
fond of home; and by—“ Rupert," who would make her 
a good husband, 

Fan by—‘ Trebla,” twenty, a tradesman’s son, fair, ro- 
ceiving a moderate salary, and will be possessed ofa 
small income when tweuty-one, 

Cora by—*“ Orlando,” thirty-four, 5ft. 9in., fair com- 
piexion, in a good situation, and has saved a few huu- 
dred pouuds, is a total abstainer, a Protestant, a lover of 
home, and of good principles. 

kh. A. B. by—" Lizzie W.,” twenty-three, medium 
height, dark hair and complexion, and thoroughly do- 
mesticated; aud by—“ Nellie P. G.,” twenty-two, tall, 
pe hair, gray eyes, fair complexion, loving, and found 
of home. 

ALPHONSINE by—‘ Edwin,” twenty, tall, brown curly 
bair, fair complexion, fond of home, and of a loving dis- 
position; by—* as Gold,” twenty-four, about 

oft. 6in., of a loving disposition, and thinks he quite 
meets her views; by—‘* Herbert L.,” twenty-five, a 
secretary in an olficgs 5ft. 7}in., dark-blue eyes, light- 
brown hair, and fond of home; by T. T.,” forty- 
three, 5ft. 7in., good looking; by—‘*S. H. B.,” a vatee 
rinary surgeon, twenty-one, fair complexion, consi- 
dered good looking, and fond of home; by—‘“ Seraph,” 
nineteen; by—*s. F.,” twenty-six, tall. fair, consi- 
dered good looking; by — “‘ Giulielmus,” thirty, me- 
dium height, brown bair and eyes, in independent cir- 
cumstances, having two hundred pounds per annum from 

roperty to live upon, found of home, and of steady 

bits ; and by—* M. H. H. K.,” 
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